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For The Sunday-School Times. 


IN AND OUT AMONG THE 
YOUNGSTERS. 





BY “ PARSONICUS.” 


THE CHILD AND ITS TOR- 
MENTORS, 


HE feet of Paul and Silas were made 
fast in the stocks. The eyes of Sam- 
son Were put out, and he was made to 
turn a mill stone. Peter was handcuffed 
and put in jail. Jeremiah was let down 
into a very muddy dungeon. Job was 
worried half out of his wits by his 
querulous friends. And Saul teased 
David within an inch of his life by javelin 
treatment, Fox’s Book of Martyrs will 
always be an interesting work for the pe- 
rusal of children seeking information, for 
it sets forth the various torments which 
the men and women who bravely stood 
up for their principles and their religion 
were forced to undergo. 

Happily for us and our children, the 
days of the inquisition are over. Such 
annoyances as were inflicted on the 
above-mentioned Bible worthies are no 
longer according to law. But the spirit 
which leads the strong to torment the 
weak is as much a part of human nature 
as in the day when martyrs were roasted, 
or apostles beaten with rods, er prophets 
thrust into filthy prisons. Society has 
changed its style, and the modes of tor- 
ment are also changed. 

Of the thousands of different sorts of 
torment jnflicted on suffering juvenility, 
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it will suffice here and now to discuss 
only two varieties: those which are in- 
flicted with malicious purpose; and 
those which are the result of thought- 


lessness. 
Perhaps it might be considered un- 


kind to brand as malicious the parent 
or teacher who has a habit of punishing 
the child for petty offences. In many 
cases this is done from a conscientious 
respect for discipline, and for the sup- 
posed welfare of the child. The people 
who thus habitually administer torment 
to the youthful victims of their discipli- 
nary or educational systems, have well 
impressed on their memories the proverb 
which they heard in early youth, “spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” They think 
these are the words of Solomon, and 
quote them whenever they feel angry 
enough tu thrash the children, or to box 
their ears. They consider that this saying 
gives them large license to crack away at 
their children whenever they feel like 
it. If the children who arethus thrashed 
and otherwise persecuted were each six 
feet high, and muscular in proportion, 
these people would be wonderfully sparing 
in the use of the rod, and would take the 
risk of letting the children spoil. It was 
thus with a tyrannical old pedagogue to 
whom I went to school in the days of my 
early boyhood. The Roman Nero was a 





dove, compared with this tryant. Had 





our tryant been entrusted with the power 
Nero possessed, he would have been as 
destructive. Our suffering backs and 
palms bore evidence of how his system 
of education made its mark. He hada 
shelf full of rattans beside his desk, 
and used them diligently, but princi- 
pally on the smaller boys. One day he 
made a mistake, and took too big a boy. 
This boy was nearly eighteen, stout, 
strong, and exceptionally muscular. The 
tryant took him to the second story. 
The boy allowed the tyrant to lay on 
two or three strokes, then turned on 
him, pummeled him severely, took 
him by his clothes and held him 
over the banisters; and wound up 
the proceedings by bringing him, cap- 
tive, into the large school room. That 
boy was ever afterwards known as “the 
boy who thrashed old Sammy ——.” The 
other boys considered him a hero. The 
effect was to teach “old Sammy” asevere 
object lesson on punishment. 

And who shall tell the sufferings of 
the army of children whose wails have 
gone up to heaven, from inflictions of 
torment on torment which they were 
powerless to resist? They were switched 
with rattans. Books were thrown at 
their heads, some of which missiles they 
successfully dodged. They were sent to 
dark closets for not knowing lessons 
which they were powerless to learn, 





their memory could take no hold. They 
were boxed on the ear and told what 
stupids they were for not knowing in 
what year Jonah was born, or where the 
prophet Obadiah exercised his ministry. 
They were sent to the last end of the 
class for being unable to recite the long 
answers in the Catechism, said answers 
being composed of polysyllabic words 
with meanings at which they could not 
even guess. And all of this under a pre- 
tence of solicitude for their welfare. To 
the sufferers there seems something wrong 
about it. 

It was cruel in Herod to put to the 
sword the babies of Bethlehem. But 
their agony was soon over. A gleam of a 
bright blade over their heads: a thrust 
or a cut, and the babes were out of their 
misery. But these malicious Herods of 
to-day kill their tortured ones by inches, 
keeping the poor things in terror all 
their lives, and robbing them of the li- 
berty and happiness which are so essen- 
tial to the enjoyment of life. 


Now for the thoughtless tormentors. 
They mean well, but are ever so ignorant 
in carrying out their intentions. Good 
old Professor Heavyweight sits down at 
my table; and, having heard that my 
child is studying astronomy, asks her, in 
presence of the family and assembled 
guests, to tell him about the lunations 
of Jupiter’s third and fourth moons. A 
beetle wriggling on a pin is comfortable, 
compared with that child. She +ishes 
Professor Heavyweight were sp nning 
through space, astride of either »ne or 
both of those moons, and is aw: . into 
silence till dinner is over. Thm she 
runs away. The professor is ur sonsci- 
ous that he has done harm, and wonders 
why the child acts so strangely. 

A group of happy children is seated 
round the tea table. It is Sunday night, 
and everything ought to be delight- 
ful. But old Mrs. Plod inquires if they 
know what the minister preached about 
this morning. She happens to remember 
the text, but would be at sea on the ser- 
mon, if catechized as to what she got 
from it, The first child has forgotten 
text, sermon and all. She passes to the 
second, with cruel smack of “now I know 
you'll do better than that, sir,” and finds 
that he knows no more of it than did 
chiid number one. A dark pall is thrown 
over the tea table as she passes to the 
next, and the next; and even the chil- 
dren who happen to be there as guests 
are not exempted from hergloomy opera- 
tions. When she has gone the rounds, 
and scared the children out of all their 
appetite, and out of all regollection of 
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whether there was any 
delivers a lecture on the sinfulness of 
children who do not live up to their pri- 
vileges, and applies her discourse by 
wondering where such children will go 
when they die. 

Or it is review Sunday. A dozen les- 
sons are to be looked at and summed up. 
Again the meal time hour, sacred to do- 
mestic enjoyment and wholesome hilarity, 
is violated by this disciplinary torment. 
The children are supposed (pleasant fic- 
tion in many cases) to have studied the 
dozen lessons. Mrs. Plod begins: “ tell 
me, my child, what you know about Jo- 
shua.” The child is sorry that the Ger- 
gashites did not chop Joshua into inch 
bits, for, whatever she knows about him, 
she feels that it is unreasonable to de- 
mand that she shall trot out her know- 
ledge, or expose her ignorance, while 
sitting at meat. Mrs. Plod’s sermon is 
then preached, on the degeneracy of the 
children of the present day. 

Torment your children, and you give 
them dyspepsia, spiritual and physical. 
Treat them as friends and helpers, and 
you lead them up to light, to liberty, and 
to God. 





MOTHE 2-OARE OF THE CHILD. 


AID a mother to me one day: “ When 
my children were young I thought 
the very best thing I could do for them 
was to give them myself. So I spared no 
pains to talk with them, to teach them, 
to read to them, to pray with them, to be 
a loving companion and friend to my 
children, I had to neglect my house 
many times, I had no time to indulge 
myself in many things which I should 
have liked to do. I was so busy adorning 
their minds and cultivating their hearts’ 
best affections, that I could not adorn 
their bodies in fine clothes, though I kept 


them neat and comfortable at all times. 
I have my reward now. My sons are 
ministers of the gospel, my grown-up 
daughter a lovely Christian woman, I 

_ have plenty of time to sit down now and 
rest, plenty of time to keep my house in 
perfect order, plenty of time to indulge 
myself in many ways, besides going 
about my Master’s business whenever he 
has need of me, I have a thousand 
beautiful memories of their childhood to 
comfort me. Now that they have gone 
out into the world, I have the sweet 
consciousness of having done all I could 
to make them ready for whatever work 
God calls them to do. I gave them the 
best I could—myself.” 

Ah, dear mothers! you who have little 
children in your arms and about your 
knees, remember this—the best thing you 
can do for your children is to give them 
yourselves, There are countless calls 
upon your time and strength, heavy 
burdens of care and labor are laid upon 
you, perhaps, still I entreat you to put 
the claims of your little ones first of all. 
They have a right to your love and sym- 
pathy,’ your constant care and com- 
panionship. Seay instinctively run to 
you with all their little troubles and joys, 
unless by your careless indifference to 
little things which are nothing to you 
but everything to them, you drive them 
from you. You mean to do the best you 
can for them. You mean ier. shall be- 
come Christians by and by. Look about 
you and see how many other mothers are 
weeping tears of bitterness and anguish 
are besieging the throne of grace day and 
night for their grown-up, wayward, un- 
converted children, Do you know why? 
Because they were too busy to attend to 
the little ones. Because the enemy had 
found plenty of time to sow tares in their 
young hearts, and they sprang up and 
were bearing bitter fruit before the 
mother had thought to sow the good seed. 

I entreat you to remember that the mo- 
ment you become conscious that a new 
life is throbbing under your heart, is the 
moment to commence your work for that 
child’s salvation. Consecrate it then to 
God. Pray daily for help to be yourself 
what you wish your child to become. 
Strive to overcome every fault of temper 
everything that is not true, and pure, and 
Christ-like. 


text or not, she 











When the little immortal is laid in 
your arms, consecrate it anew to God, 
and remember that you are responsible 
for the priceless gem which he has en- 
trusted to your care, Step by step lead 
the little feet to Jesus, keeping vigilant 
watch and _ against sin, by night 
and by day, keeping home a very heaven 
of delight and love to them, and you will 
surely have your reward, You will never 
have to mourn over wayward sons and 
daughters, you will keep tnem for God, 
for grand work in the world, for an eter- 
nity of blessedness. O mothers! take care 
of the little ones !—N. Y. Evangelist. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
A CHILD, AN ANGEL. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR, 





The long, long weary night, 
The dark gray windy day, 
And in my doubting heart 
No sweet desire to pray. 


I lift the blessed Book 

And find no hopeful text; 
No secret, sacred word 

For soul so vaguely vext. 


Into the fresh still fields 

Where trees are budding green: 
Nature's glad heart, and mine, 

A something comes between. 


Not in the silent church, 

Not in the crowded street, 
Not anywhere I sought, 

Did I my angel meet. 


She met me on my way; 

A child with truthful eyes, 
A little child whose face 

Was bright as summer skies, 


A baby in her arms, 
And singing as she came 
A song that on my heart 
Fell sweet as summer rain :— 


All things do change and fade; 
Love is by love forgot, 

Only the good and patient God 
Loves on and changes not. 


‘Loves on and changes not ! 
Loves on and changes not!” 
And still the echo clear, 
My soul has not forgot. 


“Out of the mouth of babes,” 
Comes with a sweet surprise 
The oracles divine— 
The wisdom of the skies. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
ONE OF THE SAINTS. 


BY MRS, C, E, K. DAVIS, 


ISS FAITHFUL HOPPIN stood 
by the window putting the last 
stitches into a garment on which she had 
been steadily at work since sunrise. It 
was now past sunset, and twilight was 
rapidly gathering, but the nimble fingers 
of the little seamstress flew over the 
seams, and just as the last rosy cloud had 
slipped on a mantle of sober gray, she 
set the final stitch, bit off her thread, and 
skipping across the room to the lounge, 
where lay a pile of completed work, she 
placed this upon it, and then proceeded 
to light a lamp, saying cheerily : 

“Tt is done at last, Peggy, and now 
we'll have supper.” 

“You'd finish what you set out to if I 
starved to death,” responded a querulous 
voice, and the lamp, now lighted and 
placed on the mantlepiece, showed the 
speaker to be a middle-aged woman whose 
thin, sharp features, expressive of discon- 
tent and peevishness, corresponded well 
with her words. 

“T suppose you are hungry, poor dear,” 
said Miss Faithful; “but you know I 
promised, and the boy is to come at six, 
and I can’t break my word; besides, if I 
don’t attend to my business I can’t ex- 
pect custom, and that is what we want. 
Don’t fret, Peggy, and I’ll have tea ready 
in a jiffy. Ifyou had a mind to set the 
table it would”— 

“Can’t you set it yourself while the 
kettle is boiling,” interrupted Peggy; 
“my corn aches dreadfully, and I haven’t 
the strength to stir about,” 


“Well, never mind then,” said Miss 
Faithful, “we'll have our tumbler of 








apple jelly to-night for a treat, and I will 
make some elegant toast by these coals.” 


“Don’t burn it, you always do; it 
seems queer that you can’t do such a 
simple thing as toast a slice of bread 
without spoiling it,” whined Peggy. 

Miss Faithful said she would try her 
best to get it right, and then she bustled 
about the small kitchen humming her 
favorite tune in a thin but sweet voice, 
while her sister sat by the fire and 
grumbled. 

“There hasn’t been a soul a-near the 
house to-day! I declare it is enough to 
make anybody feel ready to fly tosit here 
from morning till night and see nobody 
and hear nothing. I remember the time 
when we were in good circumstances and 
people were glad enough to visit us; but 
that time has passed, and we are put one 
side by everybody as of no account.~ Oh, 
dear!” 

“Why, I don’t feel so, Peggy,” said 
Miss Faithful, pausing in the midst of her 
tune, “ we've got a great many friends, 
I’m sure. If we hadn’t, I shouldn’t have 
so much work asI do. Just think of the 
sewing machines, and I with only my 
fingers, and yet I have as much work as 
I can possibly do, and am well paid for 
it. We’ve every reason to be thankful 
for our blessings.” 

Miss Peggy groaned, and wondered 
what they were. If it was a blessing to 
have a and corns and live in an 
old tumble-down house, and scrimp and 
twist and turn every way to make both 
ends meet, then of course they were 
highly favored; otherwise they were 
among the most unfortunate of human 
beings. 

“ And to make everything as bad as it 
can possibly be,” concluded Miss Peggy, 
“you must needs set up your Sunday- 
school for colored people right here in 
our own house, and make us a laughing- 
stock for everybody. If you have no 
feeling, I have; but of course, that is of 
no account.” 

“Oh, now, nonsense,” laughed Miss 
Faithful; ‘“‘don’t make mountains out 
of mole-hills, Peggy. You know you 
wouldn’t leave this old homestead that 
we were born in, and our father before 
us, and his father before him, to live in 
the finest house in Duxbury. Nobody is 
any prouder of the old place than you 
are, and what a sight of comfort you take 
in the flower-garden in the summer time. 
And as for scrimping and twisting and 
turning,” continued the little woman, 
buttering the toast; “‘there’s something 
really exciting and pleasant in it, to me. 
When I make over my old alpaca, and it 
comes out looking as good as new, I take 
a heap of satisfaction in it.” 

“Don’t say heap, Faithful, if you have 
any regard for me!” ejaculated Miss 
Peggy; “‘you’ve caught it from old 
Dinah, and it is perfectly shocking. 
I expect to hear you say Missis yet to 
some of your customers.” 

Miss Faithful laughed and drew the tea- 
table = to her sister’s chair. There was 
no profit in discussing questions with 
Peggy, when onceshe had given her opin- 
ion, and the little Sunday-school which 
Miss Faithful,for love’s sake, had gathered 
in her own house, was a theme which the 
egret hypochondriacal woman invaria- 

ly introduced and growled over when 
she was in her worst moods. <A word of 
expostulation served only to lead her on, 
and Miss Faithful was very careful not 
to allow this word to escape her lips; 
therefore, as soon as she had said grace, 
she made an attempt to divert the current 
of her sister’s thoughts. 

“This is the second tumbler of apple 
jelly we’ve had sent in this winter,” she 
said, helping herself to a very tiny por- 
tion; “the first was from Miss Purcell, 
and this was from Lemira Burrill, and 
then there was the canned peaches from 
Mrs. Deacon Snow, and the jar of bar- 
berry sauce from Mrs. Robbins, besides 
oe of appl s from Judge Budlong, 
an —. . 

“For the land-sake, Faithful, are you 
going to give an inventory,” broke in 

"ese , With a sniff of disdain; “one 
would think you delighted in being under 
obligations to people. The time was 
when we made our own jellies and sauces, 
and no thanks to anybody.” 

“Thanks to the good Lord, always,” 
said Miss Faithful, reverently; “and it 
is he that has raised up friends for us 
that send little delicacies such as we 
haven’t the means to get for ourselves ; 
and I’m sure I love to talk about it, and 
mention their names when |’m enjoying 
their good things,” 





“You can call me ungrateful, if you 
choose,” said Peggy, with an injured air, 
and taking her fourth spoonful of jelly ; 
“but Iam thankful for one thing, and that 
is, you are not my judge!” 

“That is true, dear,” replied Miss 
Faithful, meekly; “we mustn’t judge 
each other,” and then the conversation 
Janguished until the small boy came for 
the finished work. A very small boy he 
was, and when his eyes fell upon the tea- 
table he forgot to take off his cap; in- 
deed, he seemed to forget everything but 
the fact that somebody was having supper. 
Miss Peggy looked at him severely; but 


Miss Faithful’s tender heart was touched 


by the pinched and hungry face. 

“Come right to the fire, bub,” she said, 
in her friendliest voice, “and while I do 
up the bundle, suppose you eat a slice of 
bread and butter with apple jelly on it. 
There, I’ll spread it for you, and you'll 
be careful not to drop crumbs on the 
carpet.” 

“ Thank’e, ma’am,” said the boy, quite 
overcome by such kindness; “I’m real 
hungry.” 

“Then I hope you won’t forget to 
thank God for feeding you,” said Miss 
Faithful; “the food is from him—not 
from me.” 

“You’d give away the last mouthful 
we had in the house,” complained Peggy, 
when, having devoured three slices of 
bread and butter the small boy went away 
grateful and refreshed. “ For my part, 
I think we ought to be just before we are 
generous. The idea of wasting apple 
jelly on that dirty boy!” 

“T thought he relished it,” said Miss 
Faithful, with a smile on her faded face 
that made it shine like the face of an 
angel; ‘‘and besides I was thinking all 
the time how the Lord said, Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

It was nine o’clock on this Saturday 
evening before the humble preparations 
for Sunday were concluded, and Miss 
Faithful was ready to sit down to study 
her Bible lesson. Then Peggy had re- 
tired to rest in the adjoining room and 
the house was still. It was Miss Faith- 
ful’s golden hour of the week. Nobody 
knew but herself the comfort she felt, 
when at the close of six days’ hard labor, 
she dismissed her worldly cares and her 
work-basket together, and sat down to 
rest and refresh her spirit at the fountain 
of God’s Word. On this evening, how- 
ever, although the day had been a hard 
one, and Peggy’s temper more than usu- 
ally trying, Miss Faithful found herself 
not only peaceful, but rejoicing in the 
Lord. She hesitated a moment before 
opening her Bible, and looked around the 
old room, made sacred by the memories 
of many years, and its smoky ceiling and 
dingy walls seemed written all over with 
the record of mercies received. She 
thought of the dusky faces that on the 
morrow would gather here to listen to 
the story of Jesus from her lips; she 
thought of old Aunt Dinah who, in her 
seventieth year, had listened to that 
story, and was now rejoicing over “de big 
bundle of sins all rolled away and done 
gone, bress de good Lord.” It was quite 
true, as Peggy had said, there were those 
who laughed and said it was just like 
Faithful Hoppin, when they learned that 
she gathered under her own roof every 
Sunday morning, the despised and neg- 
lected denizens of “‘ Nigger Lane,” and 
taught them Bible verses; but then they 
had laughed before in years gone by 
when, loyal to her convictions, she had 
left the old Hoppin pew and taken her 
place in the seats reserved on one side of 
the gallery of the church for colored 
people. Miss Faithful smiled now at the 
idea of being intimidated or turned from 
her duty by so slight a thing as the ridi- 
cule of worldly people; but the smile 
turned to a sigh as she thought of Peggy, 
vexed and fretted by it. ‘ Poor dear,” 
she said to herself, “these things will 
seem so different to her by and by; I 
must be more tender of her.” And with 
this she turned to her Bible, for Miss 
Faithful was always religiously careful 
to recall her thoughts whenever they 
threatened to rest on Peggy’s faults. 


At the same hour, half a mile distant 
from the Hoppin homestead, at the fur- 
ther end of “ Nigger Lane,” in her little 
cabin, Aunt Dinah sat nursing her feet 
at the fire and talking to Scipio, her hus- 
band, who was still, to her great grief, an 
unbeliever. 

“To-morrow is the day of the Lord, 
Scipio,” shesaid, “and ’pears like you’d 
better go to Missy Hoppin’s meetin’ 
with me, There’s a clean shirt and a 
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clean dickey, and you’d be as —- 
as anybody. "Twould do me a heap o’ 
good, honey, if you’d go and get religion.” 

“You’s got enough for two of us, 
Dinah,” returned Scipio; “I'll stay at 
home and keep the fire a-goin’. She’sa 
mighty good woman, though.”, This was 
quite an admission for Scipio to make; 
but it fell far short of expressing his 
wife’s loving admiration. 

“Scipio,” she rejoined, drawing her- 
self up and speaking with great emphasis, 
“T’m goin’ on seventy-one year, and I’ve 


- seen heaps o’ good folks in my day, and 


I’ve seen them as had got religion, but I 
never seen a one that come nigh to Missy 
Hoppin. She’sa saint in this yere wicked 
world, and if there’s one of the hebbenly 
mansions that’s better ’an another, I’m 
of the ’pinion the Lord will save the key 
for her—dear lamb !” 





LITTLE CHILDREN GOD'S STRONG- 
HOLD FOR TROUBLED MEN. 


TE rabbis have a surprising love for 
children. They apply to children 
and schools all the Scripture verses that 
speak of flowers and gardens. The Tal- 
mud is full of stories which indicate 
their love of “the little ones.” Here 
are two such stories: 

“ There was once a great drought, and 
the most pious men prayed and wept for 
rain, but none came. At length an insig- 
nificant-looking person prayed to Him 
who causes the winds to blow and the rains 
to fall, and instantly the heavens covered 
themselves with clouds, and the rain fell. 
‘ Who are you,’ they cried, ‘ whose pray- 
ers alone have prevailed?’ And he an- 
swered, ‘Iam a teacher of little chil- 
dren,’ ” 

* When God was about to give his law 
to the people, he asked them whom they 
would offer as their guarantees that they 
would keep it holy? And they said, 
‘Abraham.’ God said, ‘Abraham has 
sinned ; Isaac, Jacob, Moses himself, they 
have all sinned. I cannot accept them.’ 
Then they said, ‘May our children be 
our witnesses aud our guarantees?’ and 
God accepted them ; even as it is written, 
‘From the mouth of the little babes has 
he founded his empire.’” 

It is the little children who save the 
world—save it from its worldliness, its 
selfishness, its hardness of heart. Are 
they not a stronghold for the world as 
well as for us? Let us thus regard them. 
Let us take them as God’s stronghold, as 
designed by him to be our strength in 
hours of misgiving and fear. And be- 
cause he has given them to us, let us try 
to use them for the highest ends, and to 
train them for the highest ends, seeking 
to foster them in all virtue and holiness. 
The better they are the more they will 
speak to us of God and of his goodness. 
The more we learn of them, and the 
more we grow like them, the more we 
shall be able to teach them, and to draw 
from them the strength and comfort God 
designed them to give.—Rev. Samuel Coz, 





GRANDMOTHERS AS CHILD- 
TRAINERS. 


661 DON’T wonder they say that grand- 

mothers are not fit to bring up 
children!” said a grandmother in my 
hearing, the other day. “I find myself,” 
said she, “ relaxing my rules with these 
children,” referring to her motherless 
grandchildren, who had fallen into her 
hands—“ rules that I carried out very 
strictly with my own children.” 

“T yield to their ‘ please,’ I am afraid, 
sometimes when I ought not. However, 
I would not allow them anything of last- 
ing injury to themselves or others if I 
knew it to be so.” 

“ After all,” said she, in reply to some 
mention I had made of facts, “ I do not 
wonder that people say their children are 
spoiled by the indulgence of their grand- 
parents.” 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t think children 
are spoiled when their grandparents have 





the sole care of them as you have. It is 
when government is divided that children 
are ruined, as is the case when there is a 
division in the government between the 
two parents. Come, let us see,” said I; 
“let us reckon up all the children that 
we know whose grandparents brought 
them up, and see how many good women 
and men came of them, and how many 
bad ones,” 

The boys had all become noble men. 
More boysare made good by being trained 
with the hand of affection than with de- 
fiant force, especially the defiance of a 
woman, whether she be a mother or mis- 
tress of a school or elder sister, or who- 
ever. Let the appeal be to love, to grati- 
tude, to gallantry, as that of grandmothers 
almost always is, and you appeal to a 
principle in a boy that will make him 


“Now,” says the grandma, “you will 
break my heart if you should do this dis- 
honorable or wicked thing;’ and she 
speaks the truth and he feels it. It would 
not make her angry, but it would break 
her heart. The false fires of nature are 
going out in her; she appeals to princi- 
= every time she speaks; she cannot 

elp it; the hastiness of life is over with 
her, and her dear boys feel this. Of 
something she wishes done she says, from 
her heart, “If you, dear child, don’t do 
it for your grandma or grandpa, who will? 
Is there any whom we should expect to 
do it so readily and so gladly ?” 

And he says by his virtual response, “I 
hope you will never look to any other one 
to do for you what you wish done.” He 
is drawn, but not-driven to his duty—his 
filial duty. That gives a stamp for life.— 
Christian Advocate. 





“SPEAK, FOR THY SERVANT 
HEARETH.” 





BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 





“Speak, for thy servant heareth”— 

Thus give us grace, O Lord, 
To listen and to answer 

Whene’er Thy voice is heard ; 
Whether we wait expectant 

Its sound to guide us home; 
Or aH unsought, unwelcome, 

Its sudden warning come. 


Above the whirl of traffic, 
Above the stir of life, 
Amidst the songs of pleasure, 
And o’er the din of strife, 
May never cease within us 
Thy whispers soft and clear, 
Nor ready hearts replying, 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servants hear.” 


And in the latest conflict, 
When strength and faith are low, 
And all our schemes of comfort 
Are baffled by the foe; 
Amid life’s feeble throbbings, 
Yet nearer and more near 
May Thy sweet tones of solace 
Speak, and Thy servants hear. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
A HEARTLESS MOTHER. 


DDIE was scarcely eight years old, 
when the Lord called him, and it 
was mainly through the faithful labors 
of a Sunday-school teacher. Often had 
she taught the little ones that they were 
sinners, that they needed a new heart, 
and that God heard the voice of chil- 
dren when they cried to him, that Jesus 
died for our sins, but we must ask him 
to save us, and believe on him. With 
such thoughts as these the child returned 
home one Sabbath; without seeing any 
one of the family, he retired to the sleep- 
ing room, and there kneeled in prayer, 
confessing his sins, and asking Jesus to 
come and save him. Tears-rolled down 
his cheeks while he was seeking the 
Lord. 

Just at this instant his mother came 
into the room, and burst into a loud and 
boisterous laugh, at the tears and prayers 
of her own child. Frightened and 
shocked he bore his mother’s reproaches 
as well ashe could. His little heart was 
full. 

If this was not the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, what was it? Mocking the tears 
of her only child, and herself a professed 
follower of Christ! If angels weep, 
surely ‘tis over such a scene as this. 
But “‘God is not mocked, for whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
He who hears the raven’s cry, heard the 
voice of the lad, and he did not seek the 
Lord in vain. 

Some years have passed since this 
child prayed for a new heart, and 
the prayer has been answered. His mo- 
ther grew worse and worse, spending 





evenings at the opera, and other places 
of sinful pleasure. Then she deserted her 
husband and went to a far off land. The 
separation brought sickness to the fa- 
ther of the child, and he sank broken- 
hearted into the grave. Excluded from 
the church, this unfaithful, ungodly 
wife is far away, living with those whe 
are enemies of Christ. 

What of the child whose tears of 
penitence were the jest of his own mo- 
ther? Whereis he? What is he doing? 
Whither going? Blessed be God, he did 
not turn away his prayer, nor his mercy 
from him, he is now and has been for 
two years past, a consistent member of 
the church of Christ. Under the foster- 
ing care of a pious grandmother, the pre- 
cious germ planted by the teacher’s hand 
is still growing. The child continued to 
seek the Lord with all his heart. Should 
his life be spared, he will doubtless en- 
ter the ranks of the Sabbath-school 
teacher, and tell of that Jesus whom he 
sought in the days of childhood. 

In this instance how true is that Scrip- 


ture, “ When my father and my mother* 


forsake me; then the Lord will take me 
up.” 
Let every teacher of infant classes, not 
fail to teach the little ones their need of 
mercy, and that Jesus hears, receives 
and blesses even little children. J. F. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


MR. MARPLOT. 





BY MARGARET BROOKE, 





HERE are some people who represent 

June and some November. Some who, 
seeing everything in detail, look more at 
the motes that seem to fly about, governed 
only by the law of their own, dusty will, 
than at the shaft of sunshine thrusting 
itself radiantly and irrepressibly through 
the window-blinds and glorifying all 
around. There are others who, hav- 
ing a distant prospect of fair, blue hills 
from their chamber windows or back 
piazza, choose to overlook the irregular 
and uninviting suburbs of the town that 
intervenes, and rather to revel in the up- 
lifting suggestions of the heaven-kissing 
hills. 

Perhaps there is no place where these 
representative people are brought into 
more striking contrast than at a city 
boarding-house, or a country hotel, or 
some place of summer resort. At the 
former we can imagine the very best-na- 
tured of persons sometimes wearing an 
overcast countenance; for the long win- 
ter months may severely test the soul 
that would possess itself in patience, 
when that soul finds itself surrounded by 
an. alien atmosphere, to escape from 
which there may be no alternative but a 
precipitate flight, or what may seem to 
the vexed spirit but an ignoble endurance. 
Yet even in this,case we have no sym- 
pathy with the croakers. If they prove 
the situation endurable by remaining, 
there is surely a defective philosophy 
displayed by adding to the wintry dis- 
comfort the unseasonable introduction of 
thunder-clouds. As a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, so a smile, a gentle bear- 
ing, disarms a leaden-hued day of much 
of its dreariness. 

But if we have little sympathy for the 
city-boarding croaker, bow much less 
have we for the man or woman who dares 
to be a blot upon the bright face of na- 
ture in that glimpse of country-life in the 
summer to which all of us look forward 
pee eight or ten months of the year, 
as did the Arabs in their long journeys 
to an oasis in the desert. 

I have in memory a house-full of 
pleasant, cheery maidens, matronized by 
‘a sympathetic lady of more mature years 
and marital dignity, all of whom, joined 
together by reciprocal interests, were re- 
cuperating economically their winter- 
wasted energies at the pleasant home of 
a widow lady in a lovely town among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. The days 
were passed in very modest efforts at an 
occasional enjoyment of something be- 
yond mere inhalation of pure oxygen. 
Once in awhile a drive among the sur- 
rounding hills was considered very. inno- 
cent recreation, if not attended with too 
much expense. In this and other ways 
weeks drifted smoothly and pleasantly, 
until an accession was made to the party 





by the advent of a middle-aged gentle- 
man, a relation of one of the ladies, 
whose coming, hearalded by reports of 
his refinement and culture, was regarded 
with peculiar pleasure by this womanly 
band. Alas! for the hopes which were 
based upon his masculine assistance in 
weaving fleeter wings for rosy Time. (By 
the way, it is nonsense to be forever say- 
ing “old Time,” since Time is always 
young—just born to-day ; a mere baby.) 
Having relieved myself of the sepeunibl- 
lity of which parenthesis, I must now 
say that if ever a November blast with 
snow in its wake dashed the hopes of loi- 
tering summer, it came chilling and dis- 
piriting with that man! “ Gentleman,” 
I said in a previous allusion ; but a gen- 
tleman bears the Spirit of Christ in his 
heart, and such spreads not a cold chill 
of horror in his radius of action; such 
does not kill a passing enthusiasm of joy 
in the young breast by sneers of sarcasm 
and rapier-thrusts of satire. Thus if one 
of this hitherto happy party tempted to 
do honor to the pure brightness of a sum- 
mer day, donned a particularly appro- 
priate dress of airy lightness, she, instead 
of being pers! | with an approving 
glance, or allowed to pass unnoticed by 
Mr. Marplot, immediately became the 
target for some sinister comment upon 
that unhappy class of mortals who pro- 
verbially ruin their fathers or husbands 
by extravagance, and yet have “ nothing 
to wear.” 

If she, or another, came in late and 
radiant from a butterfly chase to the mid- 
day meal, and thought it better to sit 
down to the table with her pretty hat 
unremoved, rather than hold the meal in 
suspense while re-arranging her disor- 
dered hair, she must needs bear a re- 
proof, direct or indirect, upon the re- 
quirements of etiquette, as though a 
meridian dinner-toilette were absolutely 
necessary, and such a thing never heard 
of as living above cast-iron rules! I 
you, my dear young readers, not to ima- 
gine frém this that I would have you 
cease to be conventional, Conventional 
we must be, up to a certain point, yet 
with the reservation always, that true re- 
finement may mark its own boundaries, 
and constitute its own conventions. But 
I have not done with our Mr. Marplot 
yet. One day one of the ladies pro 
a pic-nic of the simplest kind, that they 
might enjoy an inspection of some won- 
derful caves and rocks near by, viewed 
from the latter of which the setting sun 
was said to create an effect of exceptional 
splendor. A big wagon was suggested as 
an available means of conveyance; the 
combined payment therefor amounting 
to the merest trifle for each; so there was 
really no valid reason for opposing the 
plan. Mr. Marplot however thought the 
sun was in the habit of setting with an 
all-sufficing glory behind the hills of the 
town. ‘ Yes,” said the leader of the 
“ Amazonian” band, “ but then you know 
the pic-nic is included.” “ Pic-nics! I 
hate pic-nics!” said Mr. Marplot with 
alacrity. “ But the ride among the hills,” 
pleaded cheerily the brave little woman. 
“We have hills all about us,” retorted 
Mr. Marplot, “ without going to them; 
and I came in the country to rest, not to 
ride.” “ Well,” responded the inflexible 
leader of the defence, roused at last to 
exhibit a little independence, “ well, 
there is no compulsion, you know; no- 
body need go who wants to sm | at home.” 
But Mr. Marplot, who was like selfish 
people generally, immensely conceited, 
did not like the idea of being unneces- 
sary to the party; and so failing to 
break it up, went, carrying with him his 
intensified cynicism, and proving by the 
mantling grayness of his remarks an 
offence to simple nature at every curve 
of her rounded beauty. 

When you go abroad this summer, 
dear girls, do not, I beg of you, carry 
“beams” in your eyes (unless they are 
sunbeams) to prevent your seeing, and 
discovering to others the unhindered di- 
vinity of beauty that is patent every- 
where to whomsoever chooses to see, Oh, 
that word chooses, how often it intrudes 
itself for use! What a world of meaning 
it has, coming as it did to me to-day in 
a letter, thus—‘‘ I choose to indulge the 
pleasant fancy.” After all it is the will 
to be pleased ; the choosing that is the one 
essential element or condition of pleas- 
ure. But to return to the Marplots, I 
would not be supposed to insinuate that 
they are limited to the masculine gender, 
for which sex I have much too great re- 
spect to risk being so mistaken. There 
are Mother Marplots, and Miss Marplots, 
and Master Marplots by the dozens, You 
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will find them at the station and in the 
cars long before you get to the summer 
hotel, Their marks are as easily distin- 
guishable as the aquiline nose of the un- 
mistakable Hebrew. Their own comfort 
is the only comfurt of any consequence, 
They cannot, by any process of reasoning, 
see the bright side in a railroad deten- 
tion, and yet it may have one, if only the 
possibility of a providential avoidance of 
collision with some other train. They 
cannot find poetry and music in a thun- 
der-shower, because of timidity, or desire 
for the sun to shine, or fear of the spoil- 
ing of the new traveling-dress. They 
cannot see the sense of going to a hotel 
where there are no “ hops ;” or else they 
account it vulgar to be where there are 
“ hops,” and wish they had decided to go 
somewhere else, ‘Somewhere else,” yes, 
that is it! And yet that somewhere else 
is as full of the ingredients of vexation 
as this very despised locality; and hea- 
yen will be equally so, or would be so to 
the Marplots if they could by any possi- 
bility get there. But they cannot. For 
unless we are Christ’s we cannot see God, 
Was ever a plainer statement made in 
the advocacy of love than just this? And 
what is love but the determination put 
into practice of doing good by every 
means in one’s power, if it be only to 
smile and not look daggers at one’s 
neighbor at a “ way-side inn?” 





WHAT THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 
MAY LEARN FROM A 
HEATHEN. 


BY THE REV. WOLCOTT CALKINS. 





[Sketch of an address delivered before the New 
York Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, espe- 
cially reported for The Sunday-School Times. | 





HERE is one heathen teacher to whom 

all history has given thecredit of teaching 
everything that may be learned of God and 
the human Church without the aid of in- 
spiration. He has been characterized by 
fervent haters and enthusiastic lovers. 
There are not wanting modern critics who 
endorse the babblings of old Cato in regard 
to him. There are two critics whose faith- 
ful portraits might be likened to our Divine 
Gospel. It is proper to revere the life and 
the methods of tekching employed by the 
wisest men outside of sacred history. 

What can a Sunday-school teacher learn 
from a heathen? We look first at his per- 
sonal character. It is singularly free from 
the vices of his times. He was born 469 B. 
C., “of poor but honest parents.” He worked 
at his father’s trade, sculpture. He was ge- 
nial and mirthful, the welcome companion 
of any society. He was cool and daring, 
never terrified or intimidated. His ugly 
features were caricatured on the stage by 
his enemies, To his friends they were only 
the more homely framework of the smile 
which fascinated them. He was guided by 
an inward spirit which he believed to be the 
voice of God to his soul. It was the bridle 
in his mouth to which he always marched 
to his life-work. A young pupil was asked 
whether any man in Greece was wiser than 
Socrates, He replied, No man is wiser than 
Socrates. He selected the most noted poli- 
ticians of Athens and asked them questions 
of State, He involved them in contradictions. 
He did the same with poets and artists. He 
found them to have technical knowledge of 
their trades, but they were profoundly and 
guiltily ignorant of general principles, and 
they thought they knew it all. He found 
out the secret after all. He went to the 
Oracle of Delphi and was told that Socrates 
was the only man who knew that he knew 
nothing ! 

This is the key to the great lesson to learn 
from Socrates : 

Be a Learner; then a Teacher. 
Bo not dogmatize about things of-which you 
have no experience. Be genuine and unos- 
tentatious. Be willing to confess ignorance. 
Watch for the guidance of God’s Spirit. If 
we have failed to learn this, let the life and 
example of Socrates be our rebuke. 

His plans and methods and the external ma- 
chinery employed in moral instruction are 
worthy of notice. We are going forth to do 
the children good. We teach them to love 
God, to live well. We havea system ready 





made to our hands. Socrates differed in his 
methods from other teachers of his times. 
The Rhapsodists delivered impassioned de- 
clamations of national poems to enraptured 
audiences. The Sophists described philo- 
sophic themes and pastoral life in elaborate 
address. Socrates refused to employ such 
oratory, and promptly interrupted and cri- 
ticised and questioned those who did. To 
Hippias, the handsome and the clever, hold- 
ing forth in a dissertation on the Beautiful, 
he said: “ Hold, hold, Hippias, let us consi- 
der that for a moment.” The remorseless 
question would interrupt him and put him 
to such a test as we are getting famfliar with 
nowadays in cross-examinations in our 
courts. No assembly was safe from these 
interruptions, In his presence elaborate 
and connected orations were impossible. 
The streets and the market-places constituted 
his school-house. He had a body of young 
*men around him very much like an enthu- 
siastic Bible-class before a wise and friendly 
teacher. He had a profound influence for 
religion and morality on his age. 


The Christian teacher finds his work 
hardly begun when he has created the argu- 
ment which is unanswerable to himself. He 
must make religious address the unspoken 
and unheard conversation between the au- 
dience and the speaker. Better yet, get near 
the soul and draw out the wants of the soul. 
Draw out from your scholars all you wish 
to know. Be more at home with them in 
the shop and in the store and in their home 
than in the class. 


The subject-matter, Socrates’s Method, 
Blaikie in his “ Four Phases of Morals,” 
has described. The argument is to show 
whether A or B is a Christian. You define 
a Christian to be a good religious person 
who believes in the Nicene Creed, 325 A. D. 
The creed was formed before the person or 
the age of which you speak, and you make 
it so narrow you exclude the Roman Catholic 
and the Quaker, and you are obliged to de- 
fine the Christian to be one who worships 
and obeys Christ, and is distinguished’ from 
the Mohammedan and the heathen. This is 
the Socratic method. Xenophon says of 
Socrates, that no sooner were his pupils dis- 
posed to confess their ignorance than he 
ceased to trouble them with questions, and 
then he led them along friendly and help- 
fully. 

To Aristarchus, who had his home full 
of poor relations, he said: Set them at work. 
His pupils said of Socrates, he will talk 
about all the good and evil that has ever 
befallen you. Plato was a transcendentalist, 
but Socrates’s teachings were all straight- 
forward, useful talk. This was his common 
figure by which he taught men practical 
knowledge, and which he uttered over and 
over again: “ If you want to be a good shoe- 
maker, you must apprentice yourself to a 
shoemaker.” Work on and on till you get 
your hand in, That’s the way to be a good 
citizen. He was dead in earnest to lead 
every one of those young men to the prac- 
tice of virtue, Such was the use a heathen 
could make of the logic of common sense. 
How could our Christian teaching be power- 
ful if we used the same shrewdness and plain 
common sense in it! The religion we teach 
we must practise “till we get our hand in.” 
This is the divine art, a positive religious 
truth we must learn from a heathen, 

We have all been aware of the arguments 
on the evidences of design from the analo- 
gies of nature, Who, but a confirmed bigot, 
can doubt that Socrates was a worshiper of. 
the true God, the Almighty Creator? His 
worship, it is true, was conformed to the 
customs of his times. He no more dreamed 
of making a religion for himself than he did 
of making a government for himself. The 
system of mythology did not confuse him 
any more than the doctrine of the angels 
does us. Socrates, like Melchizedek and 
Jethro, truly walked with God—a minister 
of true religion. The honest seeker, by 
feeling after God, may find him not very 
far from every one of us. What manner of 
men ought we to be; what unreserved con- 








secration should be required of us who have 
such high privileges and such bright lights 
to guide us! 

Socrates and his followers had one error. 
They were the determined foes of natural 
science. There are no checks interposed on 
scientific researches by religion. Christ 
said: “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Socrates interposed his religion against 
science. Astronomy, he said, aspires to in- 
trude on things known only to the gods. 
Geometry he declared to be a simple waste 
of time, and it was a wicked impiety to in- 
trude into geology. It is the religion of 
Socrates and Aristotle that persecutes 
science. Christians and Christian churches 
have got these weapons from the hand of 
their Master. It was pardonable in Socrates, 
for astronomy was astrology in his day, and 
natural science, had no existence. Give a 
generous welcome to true science, assured 
that he who is the Way and the Truth and 
the Life will always keep his world and 
word in harmony. 


Socrates expected to produce a system of 
religion for the world. So our Divine 
Teacher produced a system of religion for 
the world by imparting his Spirit to his fol- 
lowers. Could Socrates do this? Said one 
of his pupils to him: “O Socrates, if you 
can impart the spirit you possess, I will be- 
lieve there is a God”’ Socrates was silent. 
It was the most dreadful silence in all his- 
tory. His religious reform lay in his grave 
until a greater than Socrates stood in his 
place and said to those same Athenians: 
“Him whom ye ignorantly worship declare 
I unto you.” 

So, Christian teacher, learn what ought to 
be your own inspiration when you know you 
are working in a church over which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail. Christ is 
dead, but the miracles of the first centuries 
are immeasurably surpassed by the civiliza- 
tion of the later centuries. 

We now come to notice the death of a 
heathen. Christ suffered death, after three 
years, for overcoming the king¢oms of this 
world. Socrates, after forty years, because 
he had no kingdom of his own to set up. 
Socrates was charged with not worshiping 
the gods of the Athenians, and with cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth. So Christ was 
charged with similar accusations. Socrates, 
in his trial, resembled Christ. He said: “I 
could do not otherwise than I have done, 
though I should die a hundred times.” 
When Socrates was asked what he had to 
say about his condemnation to death, with 
unparalleled calmness and courage, he said: 
“T am willing to pay a fine, but I can raise 
only $400 (with the aid of friends), although 
I submit to you that I am entitled to the 
honors of the State, as my whole life 
has been given to instructing and elevating 
the citizens of the State.’ So Christ said: 
“T am the king of this world and will come 
again to judge the world.” Just previous to 
his death, the last momen!s of his life, he 
displayed the same cheerful, hopeful, playful 
spirit which had always held his pupils 
spell bound. When one of his pupils asked 
him if they should bury his body, he play- 
fully replied: “ Yes, if you can find it.” 
“ He persists in looking upon me as that un- 
seemingly body he has seen these forty 
years.” He that has flung the sensual be- 
hind him, places behind him all thoughts of 
the sensual. He has spent his life in teach- 
ing temperance and freedom and justice and 
courage and truth. He is well prepared to 
take the leap into the dark and find out 
what God has prepared for him. He has 
one more request to make, that a forgotten 
sacrifice should be performed to his God 
and he bade them all an affectionate fare- 
well, and he took the leap, not into the dark, 
but into the light! 

This master of men was not your master. 
His one indisputable diadem to fame was 
that he bravely confessed ignorance of 
every thing he did not know, and even in 
the solemn hour of death was a learner. Oh, 
if he could see the cowardly living of those 
to whom “ life and immortality” have been 





brought to light, to what a severe reproach 
would they be subjected by him who lived 
and died a heathen ! 





For The Sanday-School Times, - 
CHURCH MANNERS. 


BY M. L. SHERMAN. 
AX exchange tells the story of several 

Modoc Indians who some time since 
attended church in Lexington, Ky., 
where a number of half-grown lads; 
seated before them, turning in their seats, 
stared so persistently, that one of the 
followers of the late Captain Jack took a 
boy’s head in his copper-colored fingers, 
and gave it a gentle but very decided 
turn towards the minister, at the same 
time bestowing a significant gesture upon 
the other boys that was equally effective. 
The Church Union thinks that the young 
lady with the fragile and elaborately 
constructed bonnet, who is accustomed 
to stare the less elegant out of counte- 
nance, and the young man with the trim 
moustache and Sait parted in the middle, 
who gazes unremittingly at the modest 
young woman across the aisle, might be 
cured of their bad habit by such persua- 
sive, albeit unwashed fingers, and adds, 
“ There can be little doubt that the pre- 
sence in our churches of a sufficient body 
of these matter-of-fact Indians, clothed 
with due authority, would secure the 
most flattering attention to the dis- 
courses of our city clergy.” 

But staring is not the only impoliteness 
indulged in by people at church who 
would not be impolite at home or in 
company. In a certain city church, on 
an occasion of unusual interest, when all 
the pews were free, an usher was show- 
ing to a seat a lady who was a member 
and constant attendant. Accompanied 
by her son she was about to take the seat 
shown her near the desk, when a lady 
—she was elegantly decorated with silks 
and jewels—literally rushed from the en- 
trance, dragging after her a child, darted 
by the astonished trio, and took the seat 
almost under the. first lady, who was ar- 
ranging the folds of her dress prepara- 
tory to sitting. The son was so indignant 
that he desired to leave the church, but 
the usurper looked sublimely uncon- 
scious until the general uprising of gen- 
tlemen in the neighboring pews betrayed 
the indignation of all who saw the per- 
formance. 

In our city churches the rush and push 
for seats too frequently suggests the po- 
litical hall rather than the sacred courts 
where is taught, “In lowliness of heart 
let each esteem other better than him- 
self.’ Not unfrequently one may seean 
old lady compelled to struggle between 
mountains of flounces and overskirts on 
one side, and a projecting pew-back on 
the other, her narrow footway obstructed 
not only by four pairs of feet, but by a 
long, tilting footstool, to reach the last 
seat but one;—last but one—for who, 
lady or gentleman, was ever known to 
resign a corner seat? That she might 
keep that aisle-corner with its convenient 
elbow rest, and the advantage of imme- 
diate egress, that young woman com- 
pelled a feeble old lady to push and 
stumble to the vacant place, and to en- 
dure the concentrated frowns of a score 
of crushed flounces. 

Once, if four gentlemen occupied a 
pew, and the fifth comer were a lady, 
there would be a general uprising and 
out going of the seated militia that the 
lady should have the courtesy of the.in- 
ner seat, This is not now good church 
manners, but rather the reverse. Yet it 
is a noteworthy thing if the gentleman 
in the first corner does not step out into 
the aisle, even on the arrival of an able- 
bodied man, with an air of politeness 
calculated to lay the new comer under 
great obligations. That easy corner seat 
with the elbow rest is one of the small 
but sure indices of character ! 

In churches, where singing is in part 
congregational, there are almost always 
a few people who, by their willful dis- 
cords, are the triumph of choir exclusives 
and the defeat of the minister and peo- 
ple who desire to “let all the people 
praise Him.” One will sing, though he 
has never before heard the melody—of 
course obliged to run a little behind to 
catch it. Another, having no hymn book, 
and not knowing the words of the hymn, 
will hum ha and fal la with an indistinct 
mouthing, flattering himself, with tov 
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much reason, that it will sound like all 
the rest, Another with no “ ear,” but an 
overpowering voice, will set the nerves 
of the whole audience to jarring with his 
flights above or plunges below the key. 
All this would not annoy the devout, 
were it not for the conviction that these 
people are singing, not to praise God, but 
to gratify the human propensity to make 
a noise, and like all other selfishness, this 
discord-making is an impoliteness that 
the perpetrators would hot be guilty of 
in the most informal company at home. 

It is stultifying the common sense of 
our readers to teach that it is impolite to 
read hymns, or anything else, except the 
Scripture that is being read by the minis- 
ter, during the sermon. Few clergymen 
will allow such a thing to pass unre- 
buked. Imagine the feelings of a child 
who had been taught always to rever- 
ently bow the head and close the eyes 
during prayer, on discovering that the 
one sitting next, with the head bowed as 
in prayer, was noisily turning the leaves 
of a new collection of sacred songs, read- 
ing here and there, as curiosity dictated. 
The deceit that the attitude implied was 
the worst feature of a misdemeanor 
which was something beyond and far 
worse than an impoliteness. Had an 
idolater been present in the place of the 
child, he would doubtless have ex- 
claimed, “ Is this a Christian worshiper !” 
The Modoc rebuker of staring would 
doubtless have snatched the book from 
the offender and executed summary ven- 
geance upon one who offered an indig- 
nity to the Great Spirit, such as he one 
not dare to offer to the orator of an In- 
dian council of war. It is useless to have 
one set of morals and manners for chil- 
dren and Sunday-schools, and another 
for adults and prayer-meetings. Too 
many children, from the force of example, 
such as we have been describing, look 
forward to the stature of men and wo- 
men as a release from punctiliousness in 
‘duty both to God and man. Let us re- 
member of whom it was said, “‘ It is bet- 
ter for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.” 





THE CHILDRENS HOUR. 


Bates any mother afford to spare 
out of her life the children’s hour? 
Not the one described by the poet; not 
the one that we all know so well, tinged 
with the last rays of sunset deepening 
into the mystery of twilight, and sud- 
denly blossoming into merriment with 
the incoming of the evening lamp. That 


is also father’s and mother’s hour—a [ 


care- free, happy time, interposed between 
the day’s work and the evening’s socia- 
bility; very enjoyable with its snatches 
of talk, its brief chapters from the day’s 
experience, its ripples of laughter, and 
its stories murmured softly to the little 
ones; very enjoyable, but not like an 
hour that comes later, when, having un- 
fastened the last hook, picked out the 
last troublesome knot, and buttoned the 
comfortable night-gown over the dimpled 
shoulders, the mother lies down beside 
the little one, and takes the chubby hand 
in hers for the good-night talk, when 
questions are asked and answered, grie- 
vances told and kissed away; when the 
naughty word or act is acknowledged, 
and the how and why of wrong and of 
right doing is explained.— Victoria Maga- 
zine. 





AT one of Mr. Varley’s meetings he 
complained that the efforts to interest 
the children were less productive of spir- 
itual results because of the unbelief 
manifested by Christian parents. When 
the former heard criticisms and doubts 
expressed by their elders, they were hin- 
dered in their readiness to open their 
hearts to the truth. There is much force 
in this suggestion. Through mere thought- 
lessness sometimes, but thoughtlessness 
in such a case is a wickedness, parents 

ut a stumbling block in the way of their 
ittle ones, by talking much of the defects 
of a preacher or of his sermon. The 
message, and not the messenger; the 
Word, and not the speaker; the power 
of Christ, and not the weakness of his 
representative, should be the theme of 
comment in the home circle. The ele- 
ments of curiosity, criticism and dissent 
are numerous and hostile enough ; let 
them not be reinforced by the careless 
speech of those who profess a desire for 
the conversion of their children. 
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PASTOR AND CHIL- | 
DREN. 


BY REV. W. H. VAN DOREN. 
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whether many pas- 
tors realize the claims of | 
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THE ALTERED MOTTO. 
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following hints will aid in | 
the work : | 

1. We are thoroughly | 
satisfied that the true text * | 
requires our Saviour to! 
charge the apostle twice | 
“Feed my lambs,” and | 
once “Feed my sheep.” | 
If this be so, does it not 
follow that a large share of | 
our failure in the ministry 


results from sowing the seed | 


pray, “ Forgive them, Father!” And my 
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2. If the estimate in our 
age be right, six out of 





every eight hopeful con- | 
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Plead in vain, and proudly answer’d, “All of self, and none of Thee.” | 
wistful heart said faintly, “ Some of self, and some of Thee. 
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. Day by day His tender mercy, 


Healing, helping, full and free ; 
Sweet and strong, and ah, so patient! 
Brought me lower, while I whispered, 

“ Less of self, and more of Thee.” 


. Higher than the highest heavens, 


Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant me now my soul’s desire: 
“None of self, and all of Thee.” 


ASHMEAD. 





versions occur in youth. Sarereetee 
President Edwards, one of the most 
minute and careful observers of the 
operations of the Spirit, favored this 
view, if we read aright. If they are 
the hope of the Church can too great sa- 
crifices be made to secure their hearts and 
lives for Christ? 

8. The fact we think is proved, that 
those renewed in youth, as a rule, make 
the best toilers in the vineyard of the 
Master., The best skilled workmen are 
those indentured young. The noblest 
cedars are never the transplanted. The 
giants of the forest must come from the 
seedling, and the mighty ones in God’s 
host are trained from childhood under 
the shadow of the Cross. The records 
of Samuel, Timothy and Augustine are 
well known, and if those of thousands 
beside baptized in the cradle of the tears, 
and consecrated by the prayers of parents, 
they would bear the relation to the adult 
crowd of converts as the plumed leaders 
do to the rank and file of thesacramental 


host. 

The fourth hint refers to difficulties to 
be met. Pastors complain that children 
have forsaken the Sabbath service. The 
Sunday-school monopolizes their time, 
their interest, and their toil. Teachers 
and parents are too willing to have it so. 
Can this be overcome? Was the com- 
mand “ Feed my lambs” solemnly and 
twice repeated meant for pastors? Surely 
no private member can, by proxy, relieve 
them of this responsibility. Teachers 
say, ‘“‘ Pastors have the pulpit.” Well, 
give the Sunday-school children a chance 
to hear the pastor and all will be right. 
Let teachers face this fact. An evil, 
growing, spreading, and none can esti- 
mate the dire results. An entire genera- 
tion of sons and daughters of the Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers of our age 
growing up strangers to the sanctuary ! 

We have briefly hinted at the duty of 
pastors devoting far more time and toil 
to children, as our Lord enjoined. In 
our next we will suggest how our brethren 
can at least improve in their attempts to 
feed the lambs. If they can learn to 
cut the loaf into slices, and the slices 
into crumbs, there will be a small chance 
for the sparrows as well as the eagles. 





* See the twentieth edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament, his last sacred legacy to the Church of 
Christ. 





LuTHER had a coarse, ragged, plebian 
face, with great crags of cheekbones, and 
a wild amount of energy and appetite. 
In his dark eyes were floods of sorrow 
and deepest melancholy, sweetness and 
mystery were all there. Richter said, 
“His words were half-battle.’ He 
preached and lived, and became indeed 
a great whirlwind of energy to work 





| 
without resting in this world. Luther 


saw things invisible, away beyond the 
tempests and clouds of time. He saw a 
whole heaven of light and love resting 
in eternal beauty just through the pearly 
gates.— Carlyle. 





THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


It passeth knowledge—that dear love of Thine, 

My Jesus! Saviour! ny this soul of mine 

Would of that love, in all its depth and length, 

Its height and breadth and everlasting strength, 
Know more and more. 


It passeth telling—that dear love of Thine, 

My Jesus! Saviour! yet these lips of mine 

Would fain proclaim to sinners far and near, 

A love which can remove all guilty fear, 
And love beget. 





It passeth praises—that dear love of Thine, 

My Jesus! Saviour! yet this heart of mine 

Would sing a love so rich, so full, so free, 

Which brought an undone sinner, such as me, 
Right home to God. 


But ah! I cannot tell, or sing, or know 

The fullness of that love, whilst here below: 

Yet my r vessei I may freely bring; 

O Thou who art of love the living spring, 
My vessel fill! 


I am an empty vessel; scarce one Bout 

Or look of love to Thee I’ve ever brought: 

Yet I may come, and come again, to Thee, 

With this—the contrite sinner’s hopeful plea— 
“ Thou lovest me!” 


Oh fill me, Jesus, Saviour, with Thy love! 
May woes but drive me to the fount above; 
Thither may I in childlike faith draw nigh, 
And never to another fountain fly 

But unto Thee! 


And when, my Jesus, Thy dear face I see, 
When at Thy lofty throne I bend the knee, 
Then of Thy love, in all its breadth and length, 
Its height and depth and everlasting strength, 
My soul shall sing and find her endiess rest 


In loving Thee! —Selected. 





LED BY THE NOSE. 

HERE is an unpleasant as well as 
wholly unfair use made of this 
phrase in regard to those who are open 
to-the power of religious or moral sua- 
sion. When a minister successfully re- 
monstrates with an idle young man, and 
detaches him from the bad companions 
that are bent upon changing the idleness 
into wickedness, the Wolves, disappointed 
of their prey, bark out the artful and 
insulting falsehood that young Fletcher 
is being “led by the nose by the parson ; 
he that was so mighty independent and 
outspoken too!” And this is only the 
vulgar form of a very common reproach 
cast in the teeth of all who are disposed 
to turn over a new and a better leaf. “I 
wouldn’t be led by the nose, if I were 
you,” has succeeded, in clever hands, in 
stopping the course of more than one 
personal reformation. Fletcher has been 
perfectly willing to be led by the nose 
by the reprobates with whom he had 
been going from bad to worse but now 





that an influence on the right side is 
brought to bear upon him, he is twitted 
with “want of spirit,” and other such 
charges, especially abhorrent to the 
young and wilful. In this particular in- 
stance, however, a judicious and firm 
clergyman checkmated the scamps that 
hung round young Fletcher by a good 
round and sound argument. Finding 
Fletcher in the middle of a ring, not 
“ fairy” by any means, Rev, Mr, Grapple 
walked straight up to him with the 
words : 

“You promised to come to the night- 
school this evening, Robert; you'll be 
late, if you don’t mind ; come with me, 
sae you? I want to speak with you a 

it.” 

A titter from the ring, out of which 
emerged the words, “led by the nose,” 
greeted this kindly and bold invitation, 
and gave the rector an opportunity he 
had long sought for. 

cae Led by the nose ;’ who says that? 
It’s false, whoever says it. Robert 
Fletcher has been led by the nose, I con- 
fess, and pretty fellows they are that 
have been leading him. You, Edward 
Tomkins, that should be working to keep 
your poor mother from the workhouse ; 
you, Ward, that were turned away from 
the manor for a reason known to your- 
self, and to me, too, my man; you, Wil- 
son, that the squire’s keeper would like 
to see, he tells me, to-morrow morning 
before ten o’clock ; you, and such as you, 
are the people that have been leading 
Fletcher by the nose all this last sum- 
mer-time. It’s an ugly and an unmanly 
thing to be led by the nose, I grant you, 
and I want Fietcher not to be led by the 
nose. I want him to be led by reason 
and by duty, and religion; and I shoul 
like you young fellows all to be led like 
that too, You know I mean you no 
harm. One or two of you knowI am 
willing to save you from trouble, But 
do put things true and right, It’s the 
devil that leads men by the nose, my 
friends ; and it’s the devil’s servants that 
try that little game in their master’s 
service.” 

A little longer the rector went on in 
that strain, till he carried more than his 

oint, for Tomkins came as well as 
‘letcher, and another malcontent dropped 
in as the evening wore on, It is true 
that they both fell off after a week or 
two, for even Gideon Grapple cannot 
work miracles. But Fletcher persevered 
in being led—not, by the nose—along the 
better and the higher pathway, and fel- 
low-villagers came to respect him; he 
got work, education, good pay, and ad- 
vancement, 

The expression, “led by the nose,” is 
now a familiar, a household expression, 
in that village. It is now fairly and 
truly applied to the servants of sin, ap- 
petite, scampishness, idleness, folly, and 
there is no village or town, or even uni- 
versity, that would better understand the 
present sense and meaning of the phrase, 
—From the English. 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS, 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXII. 
(For Sunday, May 23d, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE CHILD SAMUFL. 





TEXT: 1 Sam. 3: 1-10. 





1. And the child Sa- | 1; for thou didst call me, 
muel ministered untothe | And he answered, 
Lorp before Eli. And | called not, my son; lie 
the Word of the Lorp | down again. 


was precious in those « Now Samuel did not 
Gays; there was no open | yet know the Lorp, nei- 
vision. ther was the Word of the 


2. And it came to pass | Loxp yet revealed unto 
at that time, when Eli | him. 


was laid down tn his place 8. Andthe Lorp called 
and his eyes began to wax | Samuel again the third 
dim, that he could not | time. And he arose and 
Kee; went to Eli, and said, 

8, And ere the iamp of | Here am 1; for thou didst 
God went out in the tem- | call me, And Eli per- 


le of the Lorp, where | ceived that the Lorp had 
he ark of God was, and | called the child. 
Samuel was laid down to ®. Therefore Fi said 
a } unto Samuel, (io, lie 

4, Thatthe Lorpcalled | down: and it shall be, if 
Samuel: and heanswered, | he call thee, that thou 
Here am 1. shalt say, Speak, Lorn; 

5. And he ran unto Ell, | for thy servant heareth. 
and said, Here am I; for | So Samuel went and lay 


thou calledst me. And | down in his place. 

he said, I called not; lie 10. And the Lorp 

down age. And he | came, and stood, and 

went and lay down. called as at other times, 
6, Andthe Lorp called | Samuel, Samuel. Then 


et again, Samuel. And | Samuel answered, Speak ; 
muel arose and went | for thy servant heareth. 
to Eli and said Here am ! 








TOR the sake of connection the teacher 

should read the second chapter. After 
reading the lesson with the Golden Text, 
recite verse 10. Ascertain that the follow- 
ing phrases are understood: ‘ministered 
unto the Lord,” “open vision,” “lamp of 
God,” “temple of the Lord,” “did not yet 
know the Lord.” 

THE CONNECTION 

of the present lesson with the preceding is 
very close both in time and thought. When 
the pe family of Ramah left Samuel, the 
child of prayer and promise, at Shiloh, with 
the high priest Eli, they returned to their 
own home, and were greatly blessed there. 
The child, probably cared for and nursed by 
some of the women who waited at the taber- 
nacle (see Luke 2:37) and instructed by 
Eli, grew and ministered before the Lord 
(2:18), performing such light services in 
waiting personally upon the high priest, 
and assisting him, as a child might do. The 
picture of the young Levite, clad in the 
mantle which his mother’s loving hands 
er prepared for him, and wearing the 
inen symbol of priestly offices, is one of the 
most charming in sacred story, The little 
Samuel kneeling in prayer with folded 
hands and sieeding look adorns the walls 
of many a Christian nursery. Years pass 
by and the child Samuel grew on, and was 
in favor both with the Lord and also with 
men, (2:11, 18, 21, 26.) Many of the 
chief persons of the country, when they 
came to Shiloh, were struck by the dignified 
aspect and grave conduct of the lad. In the 
meantime the high priest grows old, and his 
sons, in whose hands were the functions of 
his office, acted wickedly and became infa- 
mously vile. A man of God is sent to Eli 
to foretell their doom and death. This fear- 
ful message was also to be confirmed by the 
lips of Samuel, whose divine call forms the 
subject of 


THE LESSON, 
in which we have the condition of the 
Church—the character of Samuel, the call 
from God, and the compliance of the young 
prophet. 
I. The Condition of the 
Church, 

The Word of the Lord was precious ; there 
was no open vision. The song of Hannah 
and the message of the man of God to Eli 
are the only instances of prophecy recorded 
since the days of Deborah. During the long 
pontificate of Eli the people did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and were under the do- 
minion of the Ammonites on the east and 
of the Philistines on the west; the priest- 
hood was corrupt and the people given to 
idolatry. No revelation from God had been 
made known, nor was there any prophet to 
whom all might have recourse, in cases of 

rivate difficulty or of public emergency. 

he bold outlaw of Tob had avenged Israel 
upon “the children of the East” and the 
giant Nazarite had rebuked the invaders of 
the West. Many a pious family, doubtless 
like the household of Ramah, worshiped the 
God of Israel at Shiloh, and in those dark 
days cried unto the Lord for help, and a 
brighter day was about to dawn; great 





changes both in civil and sacred affaira—a 
great national reformation and revolution 
were soon to transpire. The chosen agent 
for the accomplishment of all this was a 
young lad waiting upon the high priest at 
Shiloh, thoughtful and intelligent beyond 
his years, but as yet all unconscious of his 
great mission and high destiny as the last of 
a series of judges and the first of a line of 
prophets. 


If, The Character of Samuel, 

Up to this time he is still called a child; 
how old, it is difficult to determine. Jose- 
phus says that he was at this time twelve 
years of age, and the statement is probably 
correct. It was at that age that a greater 
child than Samuel began his father’s work 
in the temple among the Rabbis. (Luke 2: 
42.) The mind of Samuel was in all likeli- 
hood precocious, and his character matured 
by his companionship and the nature of his 
duties. From his infancy he had grown up 
in the fear of the Lord, sanctified from his 
birth (Jer. 1: 5), and knowing the law from 
a child (2 Tim. 3: 15); we may well sup- 
pose therefore that ere this time he was 
truly a child of God, so that this occasion 
marks the date of his call as a prophet, not 
the time of his conversion as a saint. When 
it is said that “he did not yet know the 
Lord,” it means that he had not as yet re- 
ceived any supernatural revelations, and 
therefore was not familiar with the signs of 
a special divine presence, nor could he dis- 
tinguish the voice of a heavenly measage. 
The grace of piety he had already received ; 
the gift of prophecy had not hitherto been 
conferred. Up to this time he had learned 
the mind of the Lord from the lips of his 
venerable instructor and master; henceforth 
Eli and Israel must receive the will of God 
from his mouth. 


Itt. The Call of God. 


God spake to Samuel repeatedly, calling 
him by name; not simply by an impression 
made upon his mind, but by a personal ap- 
pearance and by an audible voice. 


1. The Place. “In the temple,” by 
which term the tabernacle at Shiloh is de- 
signated. Around the tent, and near to it, 
places for the residence of the priests had 
doubtless been erected. In one of these near 
to the Holy of Holies, dwelt the high priest, 
and in an adjoining room was his adopted 
son and servant Samuel, in order that he 
might be at hand day and night to minister 
to the wants of the good old man which were 
greatly increased by his growing infirmities. 
During the day the aged priest and youth- 
ful Levite would be aia to ether within 
the precincts of the tabernacle, in waiting 
upon the altar and its services, but at night 
each would retire to his own apartment, yet 
so near as to be within hearing of each other, 
and ready communication. 


2. The Time. It was night. Eli, 
aged and dim of vision, grieved by the 
a of his sons, and saddened by the 
doom which had been pronounced upon 
them and his house, had retired to his aloes 
of rest. Samuel also had laid down to sleep, 
and as is common with the young slept 
soundly. Day had not yet dawned, and the 
usual lamps still burned, (Ex. 27: 20, 21; 
Lev. 24:2, 3.) In the stillness of the night, 
when deep sleep falls upon men, from be- 
hind the veil, and from between the cheru- 
bim God spake to his chosen servant and 
called him to his life’s work. 


3. The Manner. By a manifesta- 
tion of himself, and by a direct immediate 
revelation of his will the young sleeper is 
aroused by some one calling his name; and 
accustomed to be summoned to the bedside of 
the aged man, he rose thinking that bis ser- 
vices were required by him, and went to his 
apartment and said, “Here I am,” as thou 
hast called me. Eli, supposing the youth 
has been dreaming, kindly bids fim go back 
to his bed as he had not called him. Again 
Samuel hears his name called, and goes a 
second time to his aged friend and says, 
“Here I am,” for thou didst surely call me. 
Touched with his filial readiness to serve 
him, the old man replies, “No, my son, I 
called thee not; go lie down again and take 
thy rest.” The Lord calls Samuel the third 
time, and still he thinks it is the voice of 
Eli, and he goes snd says, earnestly, “ Be- 
hold me,” for you certainly called me now. 
This repeated neien of a voice by Samuel, 
even when he must have been awake, led 
Eli to think seriously as to what it might 
mean, and he perceived that it must have 
been the voice of God which the lad had 
heard, and now solemnly bids him go and 
lie down, and should he hear the voice 
again, say, “Speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth.” No more sleep for either of them 
now. With what emotions of holy awe and 
strange expectancy did the thrice awakened 
sleeper now go to his solitary couch. Often 
had he knelt in prayer to Jehovah, and as- 
sisted at the sacrifices to the God of Israel ; 
but now he listened with ear attent and 
beating heart for the first time to the recog- 
nized audible voice from the mercy seat. 





When he had lain down in his 
Lord came and stood at his bedsi 
before speaks his name. 


IV. The Compliance of the 
Young Prophet. 

On hearing his, name called the fourth 
time, Samuel, as he had been instructed, 
humbly says, “Speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth.” He reverently recognizes the 
divine presence, and simply professes sub- 
mission to the divine will with an implied 
readiness cheerfully and promptly to obey 
it. That the appearance was objectively 
real and the voice truly audible there can be 
no question ; and doubtless both the appear- 
ance and the utterance carried the conviction 
of their reality and divinity with them. 
How inspired men discriminated between 
what was divine and what was merely hu- 
man in their thoughts and acquired knowl- 
edge we know not; but the heavenly message 
must have had a self-evidencing power, as 
the prophets never seemed to have any 
doubt, when the Lord spake through them, 
or when they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. (Heb. 1:1.) 


Learn. 


1. That God accepts both the 
persons and the services of the 
young. Out of the mouths of babes God 

rfects his praise. He reveals himself unto 

abes. (Psl. 8:2; Matt. 11:25; Luke 10: 
21; 1 Cor. 1:27.) Jesus says, “Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” (Mark 10:14 
and the Golden Text.) It is the duty of all 
to remember their Creator in the days of 
their youth. (Eccl. 12:1.) None are too 
young to serve the Lord. 


2. That the young should ask 
counsel of the wise and the 
good. Very many children, when they 
think of sin and of the Saviour, are ashamed 
or afraid to ask. It is far better to go to 
father or mother, or teacher or pastor and 
talk of these things. 


3. That teachers should be 
thoughtful and tender in guid- 
ing the young. Children may be 
lovingly drawn to the Saviour by sympathy 
and loving advice; or they may be repelled 
by indifference, or a disposition to set aside 
their inquiries by saying they are too young 
to think of such things. Tell them that the 
best way to learn is to obey. If we do what 
we believe to be right we will know what is 
true. He that is willing to do the will of 
God when he knows it, will soon find out 
what it is. Weshall know if we follow on 
to know the Lord. (John7:17; Hos. 6:3.) 
Samuel, as a child, obeyed, and became the 
prophet and teacher of Israel. The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
he will show them his covenant. (Pal. 
25:14.) 

“ A voice unknown the stillness broke, 

‘Samuel,’ it called, and thrice it spoke; 


He rose; he asked whence came the word, 
From Eli? No. It was the Lord. 


“Speak, Lord! and from our earliest days 
Incline our hearts to love Thy wrys! 
Thy wakening voice has reached our ear, 
Speak, Lord, to us; Thy servants hear.” 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


e, and as 


© seeeeneee 





WHOSOEVER SHALL NOT 
RECEIVE THE HKINGDOMOF : 
: @0D AS A LITTLE CHILD : 
?; SHALL IN NO WISE ENTER : 
THEREIN. —Luke 18:17. 














The Primary Department. 








BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
The Child Samuel. 
Golden Text: 


Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child shall in no wise enter therein. 


Narrative: 
How Samuel Served. 
Leading Thought: 
How Little Ones can Serve. 
Stadies for Teachers : 
Matt, 18: 1-6, Mark 10: 13-16, 
Matt. 19: 13-15. Luke 2: 40-52. 
Luke 18; 15-17. i 2 Chron, 34: 1-33. 
Ex, 25:31-40; 27:20, 21. 


NORMAL HINTS. 


O not imagine that this lesson is exclu- 

sively for children; the disciples who 
needed rebuke did not all live in Palestine ; 
many churches and many homes, with un- 
blest children, are like Nazareth, where 
“he did not many mighty works, because 
of unbelief.’””, The world and the Church 
has been slow to learn that piety in early 
childhood should be the aim and expectation 
of every parent and teacher, to -be fostered 
by tender, wise instruction and not blighted 
by incredulity and suspicion. 

The difficulty in teaching this lesson to 
classes will be how to condense so much ; 
many will prefer to go briefly over the nar- 
rative, and making practical the example of 


P agp the 








Samuel, enforce the truth that childhood is 
the favored time, the promises and encour- 
agements so strong, so sure. Using the 
“Bible Text-Book,” an invaluable aid to 
every one without a “ Bagster’s or Teacher's 
Reference Bible,” under the word child- 
hood and children, it would be easy to de- 
duce more truths than could be used in the 
brief hour. For others, here is another 
lesson plan: Begin (always by appropriate 
prayer in which ail the children participate) 
then have the Golden Text repeated. 


A little girl one day said, “Oh! I am so 
happy, I have found Jesus.” Her older 
brother laughed, and said, “ Have you been 
to heaven, Phebe?” “No,” she answered, 
“but I love Jesus so, he has put heaven in 
my heart.” 


To whom did the mothers bring little 
children that He might touch them? Who 
rebuked those who brought them? Jesus 
called the children. What did he say 
when he took them in his arms? After 
that he said our Golder Text. He 
was teaching his disciples the same lesson 
we have to-day. Another time his disciples 
were disputing and “ he called a little child 
and set him in the midst ;” then he said our 
Golden Text again. : 


Who was the child whose mother gave 
him back toGod? Where did she take him? 
How old was he then? Who was the old 
priest she left him with ? Probably all the 
children could tell of Samuel’s call ; let sev- 
eral do it in their own way, and any details 
they omit call out by questions. There are 
always some neglected or backward ones who 
need to hear the narrative as if for the first 
time, so tell it again, remembering that little 

ints make things real to the mind of a 
child. Call out by questions the story of 
Jesus in the Temple. ‘Tew old was he then ? 
What did he say to his mother? Now if the 
Bible told of only one boy in the temple 

ou would say, “ Oh, of course, Jesus would 
& there, but it is no use for common chil- 
dren to try to do as he did.” But we know 
from the Bible of other children who have 
worked for God. Samuel had been for nine 
years the little boy in the temple at the time 
of our lesson to-day. Think of those nine 
ears—only three years old when his mother 
eft him! What could he do then? Some of 
the women who lived close by the tabernacle 
certainly had to take care of him. But he 
ran about and the little eyes followed Eli at 
his work and the child was learning how. 
He helped them, for he could obey and wait 
and grow. Is any body too little to do that? 
“Teacher, how do you know that’s true?” 
asked a child one day. We are sure he 
obeyed, our story shows that; we are told 
“he grew before the Lord;’’ he grew and 
the Lord was with him, “again he grew on and 
was in favor with the Lord and also with 
men.” Could it be said so if he did not obey ? 
Then three times also we are told “ he minis- 
tered, being a child.” To minister is to 
serve, and “they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” How often the little willing feet 
may have saved Eli’s steps. How did he 
look? He grew stronger and larger day by 
day. Once a year his mother came to see 
him and every time brought him a present. 
It was a little coat she made herself. Can’t 

ou think how she cut it out and sewed on 
it at home, and while her hands were busy 
so were her thoughts. Don’t you think she 
was often praying for little Samuel at Shiloh ? 
When you put on the pretty garments from 
your mother’s hands, do you ever wonder 
what she thought about while she made 
them? Do you know how many thoughts 
and prayers, sometimes tears, are woven in 
with the stitches, all for you? Was Hannah 
alone at home? See how God always pays 
back to us more than we give him? Did 
God take her boy and forget her? No! as 
the years went by he gave her three more 
sons and two daughters. 

As Samuel grew he began to help in some 
of the work of the tabernacle. He would 
draw back the blue and scarlet curtains 
hanging at the door of the tabernacle (Ex. 
26: 36) to let the people come in to their 
morning worship. (Show picture of the 
candlestick or have it drawn on the board.) 
He could put out the lights which had 
burned all night in the golden candlestick, 
and as he grew older could help to keep the 
lamps filled with pure oil that they might 
burn brightly. e began to look like a 
little priest, for over the coat his mother 
made he wore something called an ephod, 
which only priests wore; his was made of 
linen with a belt or girdle round the waist. 
(If possible show picture of high priest and 
point out ephod fastened at shoulders with 
precious stones, six on each.) It was in the 
night, what our leason tells of took place 
—all still in the tabernacle, the curtains all 
down, light burning in the golden candle- 
stick, the vail down before the most holy 
place where the Ark of God was; Eli asleep 
—Samuel asleep on the low couch where he 
lay every night to wait on the old priest, 
nearly blind. 

(Have class read with you sentence by 
sentence verses 3-6.) Three times the voice 
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called Samuel! Samuel! Eli knew that 
God had spoken to his little servant. “ The 
Lord came and stood, and called again 
Samuel! and talked with him.” 

Now let us go over our story and see 
what Samuel did. When only three 
years old he could obey and wait. When 
God called him in the night he was just as 
old as Jesus when found in the temple. How 
old? Was not Samuel a blessed child? 
What does his name mean? We know he 
was given by God, and now called by God, 
taught by God. 

Are you as blessed as he was? God 
called him by his name; he knows every 
child by name and calls each one. How? 
in the Bible, in the words of Jesus, in the 
story of every serving child, in this lesson, 
to-day. 

(If time allows, tell of Josiah the boy- 
king, at eight years old, serving God; the 
little captive maid; the helpful lad who 
brought the loaves and fishes with which 
Jesus fed the multitude.) 

Can you do as Samuel did? He heard, 
promptly the first time, every time he was 
called. He answered, how willingly, Here 
am I. He obeyed, how quickly, he ran. He 
worked for God, a little servant to wait and 
help “before the Lord.” Are you before the 
Lord? His eyes are in every place. Are 
you too young to begin? 

A little girl four years old had a father 
who did not love God; she said one day, 
“ Papa, why don’t you love God, mamma 
does, and Jesus loves you.” “Oh! No,” 
he said, “Jesus loves you, but not me, I 
have been too wicked.” ‘“ But papa, he does 
love you, he died for people.who treated him 
so bad and killed him; my teacher said so.” 
To everything he said, God helped little 
Lily to answer wisely in the words of Jesus, 
for he surely has been her teacher, and in 
the words of the Bible, for she has learned 
the Golden Text of every lesson for months. 
God blessed her words; the man over sixty 
who never loved God before, the God who 
gave him such a child, said to his little girl 
as Ruth did long ago: ‘“ Your God shall be 
my God. (Math. 21:16.) 

Is not he just as willing to help you to- 
day and accept your service as he did Sa- 
muel in the tabernacle? 

Sing with corresponding motions, 

“Oh! what can little hands do?” 
or that old favorite hymn, 
“ When little Samuel woke.” 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Monday— Amos 8: 1-12. 
Tuesday—1 Sam 2: 11-19. 
Wednesday—2 Chron. 13: 4-12. 
Thursday— Exodus 3: 1-12. 
Friday—aActs 9 : 1-9. 
Saturday— Daniel 10: 1-19. 
Sunday—Luke 18 : 1-17. 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Norm 1S. } 





BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





\HE Rev. J. M. Freeman thus analyzes the vari- 
ous kinds of illustrations: I. Verbal Illustration. 
1. Figurative. 2. Narrative. 3. Historical. (4) 
Bible History. (2) Bible customs, II. Visible II- 
lustration. 1. Maps. 2. Pictures. 3. Objects. 4. 
The Blackboard or Slate. Out of a)l this variety 
each teacher can secure illustrative helps by 
watch fulness and study, and from some of these 
sources every lesson should be illustrated. A 
note-book and scrap-book wiil gather narratives; 
a thorough study of the Bible will give yet better 
illustrations from Bible history and customs 
And then of course every teacher will have an 
atlas and aslate. A scrap-book of gathered pic- 
tures will afford many an illustration for the eye, 
and “ objects’ within reach of all may be made 
effective illustrations. 





CHILD CHRISTIANS.—Mr. Spurgeon ‘says, of the 
hundreds of children received into his church, 
that he has not had asingle case of discipline 
among them all. 


A CHILD’s PRAYER.—‘ Please, God, make ita 
pleasant day to-morrow, 80 we can go on our pic- 
nic. Butif it isn’t pleasant, help us to feel that 
‘Thou knowest best.”’ 


EarRLy LovE TO Curist.—A little girl in Ohio ° 


was desirous of publicly professing her faith in 
Christ. One of the elders said to her, ‘‘ When do 
ou think you commenced to love the Lord 
esus?” “I don't know, sir,’ and a tear stood in 
hereye, “but I think it was when I began to 
love my mother.” 


SYMMETRICAL CHRISTIANS.—One of the loveliest 
and most symmetrical Christian ministers we 
know, and whose name is as dear as it is familiar 
to the Church, united with one of the New York 
churches when he “was so small he could not 
see over the top of the high-backed pews.’ He 
is now the honored pastor of a church of his 
native city. 


“A GENTLEMAN once met alittle fellow seven 
years of age on his way to school. Stopping him 
tor a moment, he said : “ Weil, my little boy, what 
ed pe intend to be when you grow up?” He 
had asked the question a great many times be- 
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fore, and some boys told him they meant to be 
farmers, some merchants, some ministers. But 
what do you think was the answer of this little 
boy’? Better than all of them. “i mean to bea 
man,’ he said. It matters very little whether he 
be a farmer or a merchant or a minister, if he be 
a true man; and to be atrue man he must bea 
good man.” 





SamMUEL.—The history of this child should 
stimulate and encourege our faith in the religi- 
ous passibilities of very little children. If Samuel 
was a child of God from his birth, why not other 
children? Not only the story of Samuel, but that 
of multitudes of otners who have been consistent 
and honored followers of the Lord from infancy 
to hoary age, ought to rebuke our weak and 
wicked unbelief. The Lord cannot do many 
mighty works among the little ones on account 
of our unbelief.— The Presbyterian at Work. 


OnE Sabbath morning, far away in one of the 
islands of the Indian Ocean,a missionary was 
studying asermon to preach in the strange lan- 
guage of those countries. A little boy, about half 
clothed, came in and said, “Ohl do so love my 
Jesus! May I do something for his house?” “ And 
what could you do?” said the missionary. Blush- 
ing and stammering, as if afraid to say, he an- 
swered, “I will be always there. I will do it 
loud. Please let me ring the bell.” While he 
was a boy he rang the bell thatinvited the people 
to ehureh, and when he became a man he 

reached to his people the same glad news that 

e commenced calling the people to hear when 
he rang the Sabbath-bell. 

PowER OF A CHILD's PRAYER.—A little girl had 
been placed in a Christian family, and when the 
master of the house had finished praying, she 
said to him, * Sir, who have you been trying to talk 
with this morning?” He replied, “I have been 
trying to talk with God.” “God! Where is he? 
Where does he live?” These questions were an- 
swered as fully as possible, and soon after the 
child insisted on going home. Arriving there, 
she urged her father, and then her mother, to 

ray. When they would not, she fell upon her 

nees saying, ‘“‘ Let us pray.” In answer to her 
prayer, both of her parents were converted and 
the revival spread through the whole neighbor- 
hood. 


WHAT A CHILD CAN DO FoR Gop —I saw a large 
strong man come fo: ward as a candidate for 
church-membership. By the hand he held a fair, 
delicate child of nine years, and pointing to her 
as the tears rolled down his cheeks, he said : “ She 
showed me the way. I knew I wasasinner, and 
needed pardon and sanctification, but 1 kept put- 
ting the matter off. I heard the most powerful 
sermons, but would say, ‘Go thy way for this 
time.’ My pious wife entreated me to be recon- 
ciled to Jesus, but I turned a deaf ear to all her 
persuasions. But when my little daughter came 
again and again,and putting her loving litue 
arms about my neck would say, ‘ Dear father, 
won't you go to heaven, too? Father, you don’t 
know how good Jesus is. ©O father, he died for 
you and me; can’t you love him”? I could resist 
no longer; and blessed be the God of my dear 
child, he is mine, too, now, and shall be mine to 
all eternity.” Thus was the father’s soul saved 
through the prayers and entreaties of a little 
child.—American Messenger. 


"THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON, 


THE CHILD SAMUEL. 











TEACHINGS OF GOLDEN TEXT, 


WITHOUT 


(hildlike ‘ 22 
4 SIMPLICITY 
EARNESTNESS 
WILLINGNESS 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO PLEASE GOD. 


70: 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 





teepine 'N THE TEMPLE. 
Nanue Communine wir GOD, 


70: 
LESSONS FOR PARENTS. 


AKE a TO CHU RCH. 
Tess QateoreN Reser 


ELL ABOUT JESUS. 








20: 
LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


MAY HEAR 
MAY KNOW 


MAY TALK WITH 
A CHILD xvces. JESUS 
i MAY SERVE ’ 

MAY BE NEAR 

MAY LOVE 

renee 
SAMUEL ANSWERED 


eadily. 
epeatedly. 
everently. 


“€6 @ PEAK, LORD; FOR THY 
ERVANT HEARETH.” 


HOW DO YOU 


WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER ? 


COMPARISONS, 








S-erving in the temple. J-erusalem’s Feast. 
A-bode with Eli. E-arly Training. 
M-other’s Hope. S-itting in the Temple. 
U-rgent Calls. U-nderstanding all 


E-arnest Response. things. 
L-ife of Usetulness. S-ubject to his Parents. 





AND the child Samuel grew, 
as in favor both 
s h the Lord nd 
it MEN. leo 


—1. Sam. 2: 26. 





A Jesus increased in ee 
n stature A nd in favor ith God 
Man. 
—Luke 2: 52. 
 -YeOUNG. 


GOD CALLS o-LD. 


U-NTO ALL. 


rags EEK ME EARLY 
“" WHALL FIND ME. 


REMEMBER PHY CREATORS 
"OU . 
S-inners. 
A-imost Persuaded. 
GOD'S CALL TO tesencernes 
L-ost" 
Sing: 
The Saviour calls to day, 
Oh, listen now; 
Within these sacred walls, 
To Jesus bow. 


—New York. ih eS 








THE COMMENTARY. 


1 Samuel 3: 1-10. 








1. His ministry consisted, of course, of such 
duties in or about the sanctuary as were suited 
to his age, which is supposed now to have 
been about twelve years. * * * * * * Eli kept 
bim as his immediate attendant, and resided 
not in the sanctuary, but in one of the tents or 
apartments around it, assigned for the ac- 
commodation of the priests and Levites, his 
being near to that of the high priest, who 
seems to have been particularly attached to 
the boy.—Jamieson. 

In the foregoing chapters we had Samuel as 
a young priest, in this, a young prophet; God 
in an extraordinary manner revealing himself 
to him, and in him reviving, if not commenc- 
ing, prophecy in Israel.— Henry. 

2. From the death of Moses no more than two 
es have been mentioned (except De- 

rah, called a prophetess), and these only de- 
livered an occasional message and then retired, 
so that their pames are not recorded. Samuel 
was, therefore, the first eminent prophet after 
Moses, and with him prophecy was openly es- 
tablished; so that for several ages prophets 
were raised up in Israel by regular succes- 
sion.—Scolt. 


3. The —— of God: The candelabrum or 
golden candlestick. The time indicated was 
towards the morning twilight, as the lamps 
were extinguished at sunrise.—/Jamieson. 

The temple: This word seems to have 
become the established designation of the 
tabernacle.—Jamieson. 


5. Ran uamto Eli: Samuel’s industry and 
readiness to wait on Eli are a good example 
to servants to come when called, and to the 
younger, not only to submit to the elder, but 
to be careful and tender of them.— Henry. 

He ran unto Eli: It is evident that his 
sleeping chamber was close to that of the aged 
high priest, and that he was accustomed to be 
called during the night.—Jamieson. 


8. Eli could not but consider the preference 
which the Lord thus showed to a child as a 
severe and humiliating rebuke, especially as 
he had reason to forebode that the message 
would be a denunciation of judgments on him 
and on his family ; yet without envy, resent- 
ment or impatience, he gave Samuel proper 
directions.—Scott. 

10. The Lord came and stood: In the 
revious calls the voice appeared to proceed 
rom a distance; now the sound was as if the 

speaker stood beside him and remained in the 
same close contiguity until the communication 
was finished.—J/Jamieson. 

(Some commentators suppose that there was 
a visible brightness in the Lord’s approach, 
but there is no indication of this in the words 
of the description.) 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1875. 


1. April 4, Israel’s Promise. 
Joshua 24: 14-18, 
2. Aprilil. The Promise Broken. 
Judges 2: 11-16. 
3. April 18. The Call of Gideon. 
Judges 6: 11-18. 
4. April 25. Gideon’s Army. 
Judges 7: 1-8. 
5. May 2. The Death of Samson. 
Judges 16; 25-31. 
6. May 9. Ruth ahd Naomi. 
Ruth 1: 16-22, 
7. May 16. A Praying Mother. 
1 Samuel 1: 21-28, 


- 8. May 23. The Child Samuel. 


1 Samuel 3: 1-10. 
9. May 30. The Death of Eli. 

1 Samuel 4: 12-18. 
10. June 6. Samuel the Judge. 

1 Samuel 7: 5-12. 
1l. June 13. A King Desired. 

1 Samuel 8: 4-9, 
12. June 20. Saul Chosen. 

1 Samuel 10: 17-24, 
13, June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 

ing Words. 1 Samuel 12: 20-25, 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
THE CALLING OF SAMUEL. 
{To be read in connection with the Lesson.]} 
BY REV. J. B, ATCHINSON, 


The boy who from his birth became the Lord’s— 
A faithful mother’s gift to Him who gave, 

A consecration freely made to God, 

Lent to the Lord for service in His house— 
Now in the temple served most willingly; 
Attending faithful on the aged priest, 

And ligbting !amps and op’ning temple doors, 
And other service which a child could do. 
The Word of God was precious in those days; 
As sin in individual hearts and lives 

Drives out the Holy Spirit, grieves the Lord, 
So in the Hebrew nation sin and gui't 

Had driven from the chosen race of God 
The spirit of true prophecy; and now 
There was no open vision giv’n to man. 
When Midian sore oppressed the Israelites, 
Who cried again unto the Lord for help, 
Jehovah sent & prophet unto them, 

And unto Eli came a man of God; 

Besides these two, and daring Deborah, 

No prophet had appeared since Moses, man 
Of God, until the call of Samuel. 

Direct communications from the Lord, 

in such a time, a precious thing would be, 
In such a time as this, child Samuel 

Within the temple served, and ministered 
Unto the Lord, before Eli the priest. 

One night when Eli rested in his place, 

His eyes so dim with age he could not see, 
While yet the temple lamps were all aflame, 
And Samuel had laid him down to sleep, 
The Lord unto the youthful sleeper spake, 
And called his name. 


He answered, “ Here am I ;” 
Then quickly rose and ran to Eli’s couch, 
Repeating, “ Here am I; thou calledst me.” 


“T called thee not, my son; lie down again,” 
The aged priest replied, 
With wonder filled 
The faithful child returned to rest again. 
Again the Lord called: 
“samuel !” 
The child 
Again arose, to Eli ran and said: 
“Sir, here am [; surely thou cal!edst me.” 
Again Eli rep'ied: 
* 1 called thee not; 
My son, lie down again.” 
The child obeyed. 
Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord 
As One who sometimes came and talked with men; 
Of God he had been taught, he knew His law, 
He in His temple served, he prayed to God, 
But did not kuow that God could talk with him; 
And as he lay upon his bed, he thought 
“Who else but Eli could have called my name?” 
Not long had he to think; somebody calls! 
he third time Samuel heard the call; 
The third time he arose, to Eli ran; 
The third time quickly answered : 
“Here am I; 
For thou did'st call my name,” 
Then Eli knew 
The Lord had called the child, and thus he spake: 


“ Lie down ogain, my son; and it shall be, 
When thou shalt hear the voice again, that thou 
nae 9). ‘Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth 


Thee. 
So Samuel in his place lay down. 
As yet the Lord had not appeared to him; 
‘The child had heard him call, but saw no one; 
But now the Lord not only called, but came 
And stood, and called his name as He had done 
At other times. And Samuel heard and saw ! 
In some ae See eppeseed unto the child; 
Perhaps in human form beride his couch 
The Lord revealed Himself. Perhaps he saw 
What seemed to him a bright angelic form, 
Which so surpised and awed the wond’ring child, 
That he omitted part of what E.i 
Had said he should reply, and only said: 
“Speak, for Thy servant heareth.’ 

Then the Lord 

To Samuel spake these words of prophecy: 


“ Behold, in Israel I will do a thin 
At which the ears of every one shell pain ! 
Against the house of Eli [ll perform 
All things concerning which | spoke to him: 
Beginning, I will also make an end; 
For I have told him, | will judge his house 
Forever for the sin which Eli knows. 
Because his sons have made themselves 80 vile, 
And he restrained them not, nor punished them; 
And therefore | have sworn unto his house, 
That the iniquity of Eli’s house 
Shall not be purged with any sacrifice, 
Nor any offering forevermore |" 
This message giv’n, the Lord then disappeared, 
And Samu’l lay until the morning dawned, 
When he resumed his tabernac!e work. 
He feared to show the vision he had seen; 
He feared to tell the message he had heard ; 
But Eli felt persuaded that the Lord 
A revelation to the child had made. 
Perbaps his conscience smote bim, for he knew— 
He bad been told of his rebe)lious sons, 
And all the things that should befall his house, 
Because of their iniquities so vile. 
Perhaps this midnignt call of Samuel 
Would further revelations make to him, 
And trembling, Eli called the child to him, 
And said: 

“ My son,” 
He answered; “‘ Here am I.” 
“ What is the thing the Lord hath said to thee” 
I pray thee, hide it not from me, my son: 
The Lord do so to thee, and a'!so more, 
If aught is hid from me of all the things 
That He hath said to thee.” 

And Samuel told 
Him every whit, nor nothing hid from him. 
Eli then meekly said : 

“Tt is the Lord; 
What seemeth good to Him, that let Him do.” 
And Samuel grew in wisdom, love and power, 
The Lord was with him; all his prophecies 
Fulfillment had; and all the people knew 
That he was now established by the Lord 
To be a prophet unto them. 

From this we learn, 
A child may hear the Saviour’s loving voice; 
A child may know that Jesus speaks to him; 
A child may talk with Him who died to save; 
A child may cheerfully obey the Lord; 
A child may serve the Lord acceptably ; 
A child may be with Jesus a)l his days; 
A child may love the Lord with all his heart. 
We aJso learn that when we hear His voice 
We must arise, and hasten unto Him— 
Awake, arise, and answer: ‘* Here am I.” 
The Lord is always with His little ones; 
He loves them, saves them, holds them in His 


arms; 
Rebuking those who bid them stay away, 
And saying: “Suffer them to come to me; 
Of such as these the heavenly kingdom is,” 
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BETHANY’S new church edifice, a hand- 
some structure adjoining the larger Sun- 
day-school Building, was dedicated last 
Sabbath, in Philadelphia. The services 
were very impressive. The eloquent ser- 
mon by the pastor we shall have the 
pleasure to give our readers next week. 





We group together the times and places 
of holding most of the State Conven- 
tions for the coming season : East Tennes- 
see leads the way, May 4 and 5, at Mor- 
ristown; Georgia follows, at Union Point, 
May 14, 15; Maine and California, May 
18, 19 and 20, the former at Auburn, the 
latter, we believe, in San Francisco ; 
Illinois, at Alton, May 25, 26, 27; Indi- 
ana, at Lafayette, June 1, 2, 3; New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, June 8, 9, 
10, at Syracuse, Lebanon, and Newark ; 
Iowa, June 15, 16, 17, at Marshalltown ; 
Nebraska, at Lincoln, August 17, 18 
and 19; Vermont at Barre, October 13, 
14; and New Jersey, at Somerville, No- 
vember 9,10 and 11. Besides these the 
out-of-doer New England Convention is 
to assemble at Lake Winnepesaukee in 
New Hampshire, June 14-19 and the 
second great Chautauqua Assembly at 
the historic Sunday-school Lake, August 
8-17. 





One plan of working in the live Cin- 
cinnati Sunday-School Association to 
which we made allusion last week, is 
worthy of special consideration. Instead 
of holding Institutes and Conventions and 
mass-meetings, the Executive Committee, 
somewhat after the manner of our Eng- 
lish brethren, arrange “ Visitations’” to 
the schools. They receive volunteers to 
accompany them, Last year twenty-one 
delegations visited as many schools, and 
held over fifty meetings. The report 
says: “In some instances there have 
been five consecutive meetings held at 
one church, commencing on Saturday 
and closing on Sabbath evening; the 
first being a conversational meeting with 
the teachers, where practical topics were 
discussed, and suggestions given for the 
improvement of the school. The Sunday 
morning service at nine o’clock was 
sometimes a praise-meeting, or a gather- 
ing of the Sabbath-school ; and at eleven 
o’clock a discourse was delivered by a 
clergyman of the delegation on some 
practical Sunday-school topic; in ‘the 
afternoon, a mass-meeting for the parents 
and children; and in the evening the 
exercises were of a general character, 
when an increased effort was made to 
awaken all the interest possible among 
the members to aid the pastor, superin- 
tendent and Sabbath-school. At almost 
every appointment large audiences 
have convened, and invitations have 
been extended for delegations to revisit 
the schools.” 





Tue Sunday-school missionary’s care is 
not exhausted upon Afiving children. 
Sometimes he must minister to them dy- 
ing or dead, and carry sympathy and 
consolation to bereaved friends. Martin 
B. Lewis, who has so long and so faith- 
fully served the American Sunday-School 
Union in Minnesota, was summoned in 
March to drive across the Mississipi 
River on the ice, which was beginning 
to soften, to attend the funeral of two 
children of one of his Sunday-school su- 
perintendents. Of course the crossing 


was somewhat dangerous, He did not 





return until he had ministered at the 
graves of sixteen childrenand youth, That 
terrible scourge, scarlet fever, had carried 
off twenty, all connected with Sunday- 
schools of his planting, except the chil- 
dren of one family. Before these were 
organized the people, being as sheep 
without a shepherd, had been wont to 
bury their dead without prayer or Scrip- 
ture-reading, or any words of comfort to 
the bereaved. But the Sunday-school 
has changed all this. One of those bu- 
ried was the son of a woman, who walks 
three miles to superintend a Sunday- 
school, and the missionary was so glad 
to “speak comfortably” to her. He had 
to leave his horse and sleigh, on account 
of the melting of the ice, and return 
home by boat. 





THE PORTRAIT. 
HOST of Sunday-school workers 
East as well as West will recognize 
in the portrait on our first page the ac- 
complished editor of The National Sun- 
day-School Teacher of Chicago. 

Mr. Hazard is in the direct line of 
Sunday-school succession of such men 
as Edward Eggleston and John H. Vin- 
cent in the general editorial labors of 
The Teacher, and of B. F. Jacobs in the 
Lesson Department of that journal. He 
came to the position well trained. For 
three years he was associate editor of 
The Advance newspaper, the leading 
organ of the Congregationalists in the 
West. 

The character of his work needs no 
reference from us. How eminently well 
he has filled one of the most influential 
Sunday-school positions in the land is 
known to all Sunday-school workers, who 
partake of the feasts he prepares for 
their monthly delectation. 

We are glad to introduce him as a 
brother and a friend beloved to all our 
own choice circle of readers. 








BIG, OR LITTLE? 

— persons have a morbid liking 

for big things, under the notion that 
what is biggest is necessarily best. At 
county fairs this notion takes shape in 
big flesh, big fruit, big vegetables. The 
biggest pumpkin takes the prize, no mat- 
ter what its quality of grain or flavor. 
The biggest baby carries off the premium, 
regardless of everything but pounds 
avoirdupois. 
weigh the essences of things. Fatness, 
bulk, bigness, is all. 

It is the same with churches and 
Sunday-sehools. There be pastors who 
would not know how to run a small 
church, There be superintendents who 
would go into obscurity if they could 
not be at the head of a big school, 
that they could carry on with parade 
and flourish and excitement. 

Now we do not object to a big Sunday- 
school, nor to anything else that is big, 
if at the same time it is good in quality 
as well as in quantity. Biggest and best 
is a fair ambition, in any field of endea- 
vor, whether in agriculture or in morals. 
What we would say is simply that the 
biggest Sunday-school is not always best, 
is not apt to be best; and its disadvan- 
tages often cause the serious doubt whe- 
ther mere size is not an injury rather 
than a benefit. There have been cases 
where smaller schools have been smoth- 
ered and suppressed by an overshadow- 
ing great school, while the latter has not 
fully nor properly covered the field. Un- 
doubtedly there is in many fields room 
for a school of unusual proportions. And 
where such school is filling its field 
well, covering its ground fully, no 
one should complain. But as a rule, 
there is in everything a limit to vigorous 


They have no scales to~ 





and healthy growth. After that limit 
has been passed all the fat taken on is a 
burden to be carried, not power to carry. 
There are at the outset very few super- 
intendents who have the ability, and 
still fewer who have the means and the 
time, to direct and to work in the most 
effective, economical, and profitable way 
a school of over a thousand member- 
ship; or even one which numbers greatly 
over five hundred. We would as soon ex- 
pect the highest and best home training 
in a Mormon household as look for the 
very best Sunday-school work in some of 
our huge, overgrown Sunday-schools. 


In most cases division of labor is abso- 
lutely essential to the best results of 
labor. This may be attained in a big 
school, to be sure, just as it is attained 
in large manufactories and establish- 
ments, where the utmost perfection of 
business method and system is secured. 
If the same exactness of method, thé 
same precision of organization and go- 
vernment, were secured, we should in- 
deed have the best results from the big- 
gest schools. But it is very well known 
that these qualities are rare in Sunday- 
school organization and operation; and 
where by zealous labors in getting chil- 
dren immense numbers have been 
brought together, without the power to 
organize and govern them wisely and 
well, we do not hesitate to say that a 
small school well managed is vastly to 
be preferred. 

Beside these considerations, it is a 
question whether ten schools of 300 each 
are not better than one school of 3000 
scholars, granting that the instruction and 
the government be equally good in each 
case. A greater development of personal 
talent and enthusiasm can be secured in 
the separate schools. Each officer and 
teacher would have a deeper sense of 
responsibility for the success of that 
which rested upon himself. Instead of 


one grand superintendent, capable of | 


ruling and guiding the huge concern, 
we should have ten good men, each of 
whom could give a more thorough per- 
sonal supervision to the work and keep 
up a more faithful, personal sympathy 
and acquaintance with the workers. 

Then there is the element of pride 
and self-glorying which will, in spite of 
one’s best purposes and prayers creep in 
to spoil the best results at which we aim. 
No enemy is more subtle or insidious. 
Inordinate vanity of numbers has been 
the rock on which many large organiza- 
tions have split—many great works have 
been ruined. Since the days of the Ne- 
buchadnezzar who cried, “Is not this 
great Babylon which I have builded?” 
there has been the danger of over-top- 
pling pride in great works of men’s hands, 
even in works which were begun and 
are continued for the glory of God and 
the welfare of men. Of all ships ever 
built, one of the least useful was the 
biggest. Three or four “ Little Easterns” 
would have been a better investment 
to the owners, and have done more 
for the commerce of England, than the 
one monstrous “Great Eastern.” 


Is it not better to encourage out- 
growth, colonization, in our schools and 
churches? The strawberry plant may 
teach us a beautiful lesson here. When 
the parent plant is fully established it 
throws out a runner, and this in turn 
again when strong enough puts out its 
runner. And so it multiplies itself and 
its crimson, health-laden fruits. When 
churches and Sabbath-schools have be- 
come surely strong and self supporting, 
is it not vastly better for them to colo- 
nize, to send out their shoots, that here 
and there in many directions their mul- 
tiplied powers may be yielding the fruits 
of spiritual blessing to all around them? 





THE PROGRAMME OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


—_— 


E are enabled from official sources 
to give the following idea of the 
course of proceedings to be followed at 
the Baltimore Convention. No official 
“ programme” has as yet been published, 
other than the outline included in the 
“call.” The eager desire for something 
more in detail leads us to present the 
following points, which, while they are 
subject to such modifications as the 
Executive Committee may see fit to 
make, will nevertheless, we are assured, 
form the substantial order of proceedings. 
We may suggest that it would be well 
for the several delegations to select in 
advance the speaker to represent them 
when reports shall be called for from the 
different Associations. 

The last hours of preparation are 
upon us. Let delegates from all the 
country come up filled with facts, with 
thoughts, with arguments. Leteach one 
be prepared to give his best when called 
upon, to sink self and exalt the work, to 
obey the committee, to rise up, to sit down, 
to speak, to keep silence, to work hard, to 
pray earnestly, to serve faithfully, and in 
the very best and wisest way he can to 
further, not to hinder, the grand objects 
for which the Convention is called. Only 
coming in such a spirit will success be 
assured. Here is 


THE PROGRAMME: 
Tuesday Morning, May 11. 

Organization. Opening addresses. 

Report from the Executive Committee. 

Report from the Statistical Secretary, 

Tuesday Afternoon, 

Reports from representative workers in different 

portions of the United States and Canada. 
Tuesday Evening. 

Report from the International Lesson Committee. 

Addresses and discussion on the work of that 
Committee. 

Wednesday Morning, May 12. 

Discussion on the theme: How to secure pupils 
from the unevangelized masses. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 

Discussion on the theme: How to secure more 
pupils from the Church. 

Wednesday Evening. 

Discussion on the theme: How to secure more 
efficient co-operation with the Home. 

Thursday Morning, May 13. 

Discussion on the theme: How to secure for 
children the fullest advantages of the sanctuary 
service, and of the social meetings of the Church. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

Discussion on the theme: How to increase the 

teaching power of the Sunday-school. 
Thursday Evening. 

Address on the theme of the afternoon. 

Closing addresses. 

The sessions are likely to be held from 9.30 a.m. 
to1 P.M.; from 3.30 P.M., to 6 P.M.: from 7.30 P.x., 
to 9.30 p.m. The mid-day hours of intermission are 
arranged to meet the wishes of the Local Com- 
mittee of Baltimore. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, will, according to 
precedent and by request of the Executive Com- 
mittee, act as temporary chairman until the per- 
manent officers are chosen. 

Among others invited to open questions or to 
give addresses are: Rev. Drs. Johu Hall, of New 
York; John H. Vincent, of Plainfiela, N. J.; Alex- 
ander Means, of Savannah, Ga.; D.H MacVicar, 
of Montreal, Canada; and Warren Randolph, of 
Philadelphia. Rev. Messrs H. M. Parsons, of 
Boston; W. T. Wylie, of Bellefonte, Pa.; M.B 
DeWitt, of Nashville, Tenn.; W. P. Paxson, of St. 
Louis ; B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago; Gen. John B, 
Gordon, of Atlanta, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of 
St. Louis. 





AN EAGERLY WELCOMED BOOK® 


T is safe to say that no book has been so 
longed for by Christian workers in Ame- 
rica, for months, as has this which we now 
have the pleasure of bringing to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The labors of the evan- 
gelists Moody and Sankey have occupied so 
large a share in the sympathetic interest, 
and co-operative faith and prayers of the 
Christian world, as to make some continu- 
ous record of them not only desirable but 
indispensable. The last two years in the re- 
ligious history of this century have been 
made memorable by the labors of these two 





*THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS Moody and San- 
key: Their Lives, rs and Teachings. By the 
Rev. John Hall, D.D., and George H. Stuart, Esq. 

12mo. with Photographic Portraits, New York 
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lay evangelists, and it is fitting that a true 
and adequate account of them should be 
gathered from out of the scattered reports 
in the daily and weekly press, and classified 
and preserved for our studious and prayer- 
ful contemplation. 

We are glad that this has been done, and 
that it has been done by the two authors of 
this volume. No two men of whom we know 
anything have qualifications so exactly suited 
to the doing of this very work. The onea 
minister of the gospel in sympathy with 
all evangelical progress, a native of Great 
Britain and long resident and worker there, 
having an exceptionally large personal ac- 
quaintance with the leaders of religious 
thought and activity in that country, and 
whose word immediately commands the con- 
fidence and respect of all Christians among 
us. The other, an honored layman, distin- 
guished for his life long devotion to evan- 
gelistic movements in the churches and 
among the masses; a member of the 
first World’s Evangelical Alliance; one 
of the founders of the World’s Week of 
Prayer; a father of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations; an originator and sup- 
porter of noon-day prayer-meetings; a 
worker wonderfully active in the great 
American revival of 1859 and 1860; a pre- 
sident of National and State Sunday-school 
conventions—and tenderly revered by mil- 
lions in our Jand as the head of the Christian 
Commission. In this last position he di- 
rected the labors of Mr. Moody and of thou- 
sands of delegates of like loving hearts, in 
their merciful mission to the bodies and 
souls of our soldier countrymen. Mr. Stuart, 
with his co-editor, is also conversant with 
the places and the people abroad amongst 
whom the evangelists are working, and in 
fact, is just the one whose descriptive 
powers and flaming zeal find their true ele- 
ment in a work which would “ tell to others 
all around” the wonderful things God is 
doing by the men who are in a large sense his 
own Christian proteges. 

The book is one of thrilling interest. Not 
that it details the stirring incidents that have 
marked the revival, but that it is a clear, 
consecutive narrative of a movement whose 
very proportions astonish the faith of God’s 
people, and quicken the pulse of their long- 
ings and expectations for like spiritual bless- 
ings. The method of the book is admirable ; 
the descriptive parts graphic ; the captions 
of the pages terse and suggestive ; the whole 
history complete up to the latest moment of 
writing—the progress of the work to the 
gates of the great metropolis. 

The publishers have done their part most 
acceptably. They have printed in clear, 
bold type, and made for us a large and hand- 
some volume of nearly 500 pages, not forget- 
ting to enrich the frontispiece with 
striking photographic likenesses of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. Many thousands of 
copies should find purchasers at once. Pas- 
tors, superintendents and teachers—all who 
are intensely in earnest for the salvation of 
men, will find the utmost value in a record 
like this of successful soul-winners. The 
wide circulation of the book we feel will un- 
der God do a great deal towards firing 
the Christian heart of America with like 
zeal, and inspiring it with like faith, and 
stimulating it to like efforts, And may 
like blessings come to us. 








THE FIRST NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


HE Rev. Mr. Trumbull’s article in The 
Sunday-School World for May, which 
was copied into our columns, does not give 
all the interesting facts in the history of 
the first National Convention. It is pro- 
per to state more fully its inception. The 
following is from the Sunday-School Jour- 
nal of May 16th, 1832: 

“At a stated meeting of the Board of Offi- 
cers and Managers of the American Sunday- 
School Union, held at the Society’s house, 
146 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, April 10th, 
1832, the following Preamble and Resolu- 





tions being proposed and considered, were 
adopted : 

“Tn view of thesignal tokens of God’s favor 
toward the Sunday-school institution in the 
United States, especially during the last year, 
and considering the importance of reducing 
to some simple and general principles a sys- 
tem of religious education so necessary—so 
well fitted to the character and institutions 
of our country, and promising such vast re- 
sults; considering, also, the advantages which 
flow from mutual confidence and sympathy, 
and how much this confidence and sympathy 
are increased by a personal interchange of 
views and feelings ; 

“ Resolved : That it be recommended to the 
superintendents and teachers of Sunday- 
schools in the United States to convene at 
some suitable time and place for the purpose 
of considering the principles of the institu- 
tion; the best plans of organizing, instructing 
and managing a Sunday-school in its va- 
rious departments ; and such other topics as 
may pertain to the general objects .of the 
convention, 

“Resolved: That it be further recommended 
to the superintendents and teachers of auz- 
iliary Sunday-schools, from different parts of 
the country, who can make it convenient, 
to hold a meeting in Philadelphia, on the 
23d day of May next (the day succeeding 
the approaching Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union) for the purpose 
of considering the foregoing resolution ; and 
if approved, that such measures be taken as 
shall be deemed necessary respecting time, 
place, and arrangements for the proposed 
convention to secure the accomplishment of 
the desired object. 


“In accordance with this invitation the 
meeting was held on May 23d, as stated by 
Mr. Trumbull. Members were present from 
fifteen States, viz: Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan Territory ; 
ninety-one in number ; and communications, 
approving of the objects of the meeting, 
giving reasons for absence, were read from 
many more, such as Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen, his excellency P. D. Vroom, 
Rev. G.T. Bedell, D.D., etc. Resolutions 
were passed recommending the convention 
in accordance with the resolutions recited 
above, appointing it to be held in New 


York on the first Wednesday of ensuing Oc- 


tober, and committees were appointed to 
make arrangements, propound interrogator- 
ies, receive replies and provide for due repre- 
sentation.” —Sunday-School Journal, May 30. 

The Interrogatories were published in 
the same paper, June 6th, seventy-eight 
in number, under the following divisions : 
1. Schools; 2. Organization; 3. Disci- 
pline; 4. Visiting; 5. Mode of Instruc- 
tion; 6. Union Questions; 7. Other 
Books ; 8. Libraries; 9. Other means of 
Success ; 10. Superintendents; 11. Bible 
and Adult Classes; 12. Infant Schools; 
13. Miscellaneous. 


The Convention met as proposed in the 
Old Chatham Street Chapel, predecessor 
of the Tabernacle, in New York, Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Pesident. 
Opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Bangs, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Two 
hundred and eight delegates were en- 
rolled from fourteen States. The Com- 
mittee on Interrogatories made a report 
which filled five closely printed columns 
in the Sunday-School Journal of October 
10th. That committee was made a Stand- 
ing Committee to receive the reports of 
other committees appointed by the Con- 
vention, and to publish the same, which 
they afterwards did in many successive 
numbers of the Sunday-School Journal ; 
and various resolutions were adopted, 
one of which was that “The Sunday- 
school ought to embrace all classes in the 
community ;” and another calling another 
Convention to meet in Philadel pbiaon the 
23d of May, 1833, That Convention met ac- 





cordingly, having delegates from nine 
States, and adopted many important reso- 
lutions and measures, which were fully 
reported in the Sunday-School Journal of 
May 23d, 1833, of which, perhaps, more 
hereafter. 

It will thus be seen that the whole 
conception of the first National Conven- 
tion originated with the American Sun- 
day-School Union. The Sunday-School 
Journal was their weekly organ, under 
the able editorship of Frederick A. Pack- 
ard, one of the most able Sunday-school 
workers that ever blessed our country. 


: Notes, 


Centre County, Pa., will hold her seventh 
annual Convention at Unionville, May 27 
and 28. 




















Kings County workers hold a monthly 
meeting of their Union. That for April, in 
Flatbush, L. I., was stimulating and refresh- 
ing. John D. Prince is President. 


Lycoming County, Pa., held a second an- 
niversary of her Union, with the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the City Sunday-School In- 
stitute, at Williamsport, April 29. 





At an Indiana County Institute some 
one put ¢he question, “ Were the apostles 
ever Sunday-school teachers?’ The same 
“ Drawer” had also this: “ Are not the In- 
ternational Lessons sectarian ?”’ 


Central Pennsylvania is making strenuous 
efforts through circulars of suggestion, 
blanks, etc., freely distributed, to awaken in- 
terest, fire zeal, and to be able to make “a 
centennial report” from every Sunday- 
school within its bounds. 


The Northumberland Baptist Association, 
Robert Lowry, President, holds its annual 
Sunday-school Convention at Turbotville, 
Pennsylvania, May 20th. Among other 
valuable things an essay will be given on 
“Profitable Amusements for the Young.” 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Association for Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, have issued a “ Bulletin” of their work. 
It makes a valuable medium of communi- 
cation between the State and the workers 
in the County. It is a good idea. 





A monthly Sunday-school journal, pub- 
lished at Indianapolis and St. Louis, thinks 
the International Committee made a mistake 
in calling the Convention for Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis or Chicago would 
have been so much better! Indianapolis, at 
least, can afford to be more unselfish. 


The Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, with seven 
other gentlemen having the “Honorable” 
prefix, are down on the programme of the 
Georgia State Sunday-School Convention, 
soon to meet at Union Point. A poem and 
two essays are to be given by ladies. We 
shall publish the programme in full next 
week. 





The Indiana Christian Sunday-Schoo 
Association are working vigorously in an- 
ticipation of their State Convention, to be 
held August 3, 4 and 5at Greencastle. They 
say that the two Sunday-school events of 
this year are the International Convention 
and their own! We admire this sort of 
conceit. 


While we congratulaté our contemporary, 
The Sunday-School World, on the accession, 
we are sorry to see that T’he Sunday-School 
Helper, of Pottsville, Pa., has ceased its sepa- 
rate existence. 
been transferred to The World. The Helper 
was one of the very best local journals pub- 
lished in the Sunday-school interest. 


Dr. Warren Randolph gives in The Na- 
tional Baptist an interesting account of the 
four days’ Institute of Wisconsin Baptist 
Sunday-school workers, just held at Mil- 
waukee. Some of the ablest Sunday-school 
leaders in the State and ont of it were pre- 
sent. The topics were numerous and “‘of a 





Its subscription list has | 


higher range than is common.” “I am 
told,” he writes, “that the meeting not only 
far exceeds in interest any that our denomi- 
nation has ever held in Wisconsin, but that 
it has never been equalled by a similar 
meeting of any denomination anywhere in 


the State.” “ 


Iowa Sunday-schools soon after the Chi- 
cago fire contributed $600 toward Mr. 
Moody’s new tabernacle. They requested 
the privilege of raising a fund sufficient to 
build one of the fronts, to be called “The 
Iowa Front.” Their offer was accepted. 
They are now reviving the interest in the 
matter. Appeals are made for a sum suffi- 
cient to complete the fund so generously 
started. Other States would do well to imi- 
tate Iowa. 





' For The Sunday-School Times. 
INCIDENTS IN THE BENTON ST.. 
MISSION, ST. LOUIS. 


BY E. D. JONES. 





Short Hair. 
667 EORGE,” said I, to one of my young 
teachers, “where have you been 

these three Sundays ?” 

Said he, laughing, “I couldn’t come very 
well and so I had to send you an excuse.” 

He is a good young fellow and is always 
on hand, but this time he begged a friend of 
his to cut his hair for him. Out of either 
mistake or mischief the inexperienced bar- 
ber cut it down so close to the scalp that 
George’s head presented too singular a sight 
for him to appear in his class again for a 
fortnight, at least. 


Small-pox. 
Mrs. Meyers said to me, that last Sunday 


one of her scholars wanted to go home. She 
said, crying, 

“T’ve got to go home, my ma wants me.” 

‘* Now,” said Mrs. Meyers, “don’t go, it 
is against the rules.” 

The girl, still rubbing her eyes, said, 

“ My brother is sick, and I must go.” 

“What is the matter with your brother ?” 

““T d-on’t kn-o-o-w.” 

“Ts it the small-pox ?” said the teacher. 

“ Y-e-s, ma-a-m.” 

She let her out. 

Chromos. 

We presented each of our scholars, who 
were present the thirteen Sundays of thé 
first quarter of the year, with a handsome 
chromo. The introduction of beautiful pic- 
tures into the homes of the poor and desti- 
tute, carries an influence of no small import 


for good. 
Choir. 


I can’t do without my Sunday-school 
choir to lead the school in the music. They 
meet me every Saturday evening for re- 
hearsal. 

Young Folks’ Union. 

The young of our church and Sunday- 
school are grouped in this Union for social 
and literary improvement. They have their 
library, reading room, and other appliances 
for culture, as also for work beneficial to the 
church and Sunday-school. Every fort- 
night public readings are given, interspersed 
with music. Admission is ten cents. It 
cultivates taste for good reading, and looks 
to reaching a class of people such exercises 
would have a healthy influence upon. 

Mottoes. 

Who wants cheap mottoes? On a recent 
occasion we wanted some extra ornamen- 
tations and we begged thirty-six China card 
boards, of every shade of color we could 
get, then cut them in the form of a shield, 
seventeen inches wide and twenty-three long. 


A good, kind printer printed for us an 
alphabet, such as we wanted, on common 
card board, which served asa pattern by 
which we cut the necessary letters out of 
gold paper. We took the names of the 
Saviour, such as “ Jesus,” “ Rose,” “ Rock,” 
“ Light,” “ Lamb,” and pasted them im gold 
letters diagonally across the shields. These 
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hung upon the lamps and about the room 
made quite a handsome display. 

For the walls we took plain blue and 
crimson (imitation of velvet) wall-paper and 
cut twelve shields thirty by forty-two inches, 





SORROWS 
sagen 


cut the gold letters and pasted the words 
across, taking such titles of Jesus as “ Man 
of Sorrows,” “Rock of Ages,’ “ Lamb of 
God,” “ Prince of Peace.” In putting them 
up we alternated the crimson and blue. 
They looked rich against the dark stone 
and lit up nicely in the evening. We have 
used them on special occasions and the effect 
was very inspiring. 

Some one may find a helpful hint in these 
suggestions, and they are given with a view 
to help my fellow workers. 








THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


APRIL MONTHLY MEETING. 





{Held in Dr, Crosby’s Church, April 19, 1875, 
and reported in outline for The Sunday-Schoot 
Times by Charles Hopkins,} 


HE devotional exercises were led by the 
Rev. Arthur Potts, of Morrisania, who 
read the 34th Psalm and offered prayer. 
The minutes of the last monthly joint 
meeting with the New York Baptist Sun- 
day-School Association, at Dr. Taylor's 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, were read by 
the secretary, F. H. Wisewell. It was moved 
that twenty delegates be appointed by the 
Association to the International Sunday- 
School Convention ; that they be appointed 
by the chairman, who stated that he would 
announce their names at a later stage of the 
meeting. 

The hymn, “ We won’t give up the Bible,” 
was sung and the Rev. Wolcott Calkins, 
Pastor of the North Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, was introduced to address the So- 
ciety on “ What the Christian Teacher may 

“Learn from a Heathen.” [See page 292.— 
Ep. 8. 8. T.] 

After the close of the Rev. Mr. Calkins’s 

address, the 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., , 


taught the lesson for the coming Sabbath— 
“Gideon’s Army.” He said there was a 
prevailing error in regard to the judges 

that the three or four centuries of their rule 
was a dark period. This is a mistake. It 
was a golden period; a time of primitive 
piety and purity. Of two hundred and 
seventy-nine years only seventy-one were 
years in which any part of Palestine was 
subject to invaders. For more than two 
hundred years it was not subject to the in- 
vasion of foreign enemies. It was a period 
of remarkable prosperity of the external 
commonwealth, and of the prosperity of re- 
ligion. So much of the book is taken up 
with the account of the wars and nothing is 
said of the long years of peace, that we 
come to think that wars cover the entire 
history. It was forty-seven years since the 
battle had been fought at the river Kishon, 
and Sisera had been cut off. There had been 
forty years of great prosperity. Idolatry 
was all that could interest the mind and 
cultivate the taste,—the same as the fas- 
cinations of the stage to-day. All the 
fashion, all the taste, all that was beautiful 
to the wsthetic nature, all that was pleasant 
to the sensuous nature, were available in 
that day. (Joash, Gideon’s father, was one 
of the priests of Baal.) 

This was a religious revolution, rather 
than a political one. Their idolatry was 
not a bit worse than the Baal worship of 
New York City to-day. There were 130,000 
of these Bedouin Arabs. They had their 
chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb. These nomadic herds 
swarmed like the locusts. Gideon had been 
prepared for his work by God. 





Let us now divide the lesson into four 
parts: 1. The name of Gideon; 2. The 
muster of the host; 3. The reduction of the 
host; 4, Faith. 

There is much in a name. What had 
the name of “ Old Hickory” to do with the 
elevation of Jackson to the Presidency? Or 
what had the name of “Old Rough and 
Ready” to do with General Taylor? These 
were the rallying cries that carried each of 
these men into the Presidential chair. 
Gideon had cut down the idol of Joash. “If 
Baal be a god, let Baal fight for himself,” 
was the reply of Joash, and the people in a 
strange frenzy for good turned at once to 
the side of Gideon and called him “ Jerub- 
baal.” This word, Jerubbaal, then became 
the watchword of the whole army which 
Gideon mustered. They mustered at the well 
of Harod. At the foot of Mt. Gilboa was a 
tremendous spring, full stocked with fish. It 
occupied a space about as large as this 
church; it flows along and empties 
into the Jordan. Where was Issachar? 
Joash said, Issachar is a strange ass, crouch- 
ing between two burdens, humbly bearing 
the Midianitish yoke, and does not feel in- 
clined to resist it. Thirty-two thousand is 
too many, for Israel may boast. Let every- 
body that is fearful and trembling go home. 
Twenty-two thousand went away. Gideon 
must still further reduce the army. He 
must watch how they drink. Those who 
are too lazy and slothful drink on their 
knees. Three hundred only lapped the wa- 
ter with their tongues. These were on the 
lookout for the enemy. They were the min- 
ute men. (Josephus says these three hundred 
were easily frightened, but I think he was 
mistaken.) 

God Wants Minute Men, 
men who are ready to go off to the work. 
The apostles were every man a giant, of tre- 
mendous energy. 

Last we notice the faith of Gideon. There 
are one hundred and thirty-twothousand men 
opposed to us. We have hardly any arms 
in our hands, Am I to let these men go 
home and leave only a handful? I believe 
in your faith and mine, If God had given 
us the double miracle of the fleece, I believe 
we would have had the faith of Gideon, an 
immensity of evidence, an immensity of 
faith in God. Every house in Palestine was 
rejoicing in the miraculous power of Jesus 
Christ for three years, and God felt that it 
was necessary to give his people this im- 
mense amount of evidence to establish this 
‘church and the new order of things. When 
the people of Israel lay aside their idolatry 
and turn to God with their whole hearts 
he will bless them. This is the lesson God 
would have the children of Israel learn 
by the faith of Gideon. 

The following is the 

List of Delegates 
to the International Convention to be held 
at Baltimore, Appointed by the New York 
City Sunday-School Association, viz: 


Rev. John Hall, D.D. A.O. Van Lennep. 


Ralph Wells. W. H. Phillips. 
J. W. C. Leveridge. E. B. Munroe. 
F. A, Ferris. J. Milton Cornell. 


M. M. Merrill. 
Jeremiah Johnson, Jr. 
Dr. A. E, M. Purdy. 


Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 
F. H. Wisewell. 
Dr. RK. P. Perry. 


Rey. A. D. Vail. H. B. Opdyke. 
James Talcott. F. A. Palmer. 
©, A. Davison. E, J. Herrick. 
F. E. Trowbridge. F. C. Jones. 
Morris 8. Thompson. F. Link. 


Wm. Phelps. 
Cc. B. Knevals. 
G. Waldo Smith. 


Theodore Perry. 
Rey. W. H. Mickel. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
OLD CAMPAIGNS AND NEW. 





ESULTS and plans of work are thus 

mingled in a statement made by a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union in North “There is a 
general movement all along the line of our 
Sunday-school army. Schools that were 
driven into winter-quarters for want of com- 
fortable houses are rallying with renewed 
energy, while evergreen schools are gather- 
ing up the results of the past year’s work 
and planning extensive campaigns for the 
summer. Letters, calling for supplies of 
books, &c., are coming in, bringing good 


Carolina. 





news of successes attained and words of en- 





couragement and promise for the future. 
One teacher writes, joyfully, of the conver- 
sion of two members of her class; another 
says, ‘ Before you came we had no Sabbath, 
now we meet to study the Bible every Sun- 
day, and have preaching once a month.’ 
And still another, ‘The Sunday-school you 
started has already made a great change. 
It is not like the same place.’ ” 8. B. 





; For The Sunday-School Times. 
RUNNING EXPENSES. 


Sid shall funds be raised for Sunday- 
school purposes has been the question 
which has perplexed many an earnest super- 
intendent all over our land. Some hold 
that the school should support itself. Others 
believe that it should be supported by con- 
tributions from outside. And still “ other 
some” that the church or society should 
appropriate an amount annually for the ex- 
penses of the school. 

The latter mode is the way the Third 
Congregational Society of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, propose to raise their school ex- 
penses hereafter, and we believe it to be the 
proper way. We believe a sufficient sum 
should be placed in every superintendent’s 
hands, without his begging it, for all necessary 
expenses of his school and be allowed to use 
it at his discretion. We hope and believe 
that the time is not far distant when all our 
churches will adopt the above named 
method. O. 

















For The Sunday-School Times. 
FAITHFUL ENDEAVOR. 


[A letter from one teacher to another teacher. } 


EAR BROTHER D.: I have been 

thinking over our talk about the super- 
intendent, and it troubles me. Not, how- 
ever, because I fear the school is going to 
die on his hands; neither because its dis- 
ease is incurable. 

You told me that the school was noisy ; 
that scholars were leaving ; that your teach- 
ers’ meetings were dull, and so on; and you 
made Brother X. responsible for it all. 
Poor man! Perhaps he sees it as well 
as you do, and mourns over it. Perhaps he 
does not see it. Have you ever told him? 
Has any one ever mentioned it to him? 

You know that Brother X. didn’t want 
the office. The school thrust it upon him, 
you among the rest. Although conscious 
of his infirmities, he promised to do the best 
he could. Jf he has done that, it is all that 








you had a right to expect and you ought to 


thank him for his labors, even though he 
has failed so often. Can you, brother, help 
him to be a better superintendent? You 
promised to sustain him. Have you done 
it? 

Now, why not go to him to-morrow and 
talk these matters over? He is a Christian 
man—sensitive, perhaps (and you know 
what that is yourself); but, he cannot treat 
you ill, Be frank with him. Be sure you 
so talk that he will know that you are not 
seeking personal ends, but only the prosper- 
ity of the school. Ask him if he cannot 
adopt some other methods. Offer to help 
him. And don’t fail at the same time to 
thank him for what he has been trying to do 
for the school. He needs a word of praise 
and commendation. It will not hurt him. 
It will surely do you both good. 

Iam positive he has never been told of 
that special failing we talked of. It is in- 
jurious to the school and ought not to be, 
you say. He can remedy it, you believe. 
Only think how much better it would have 
been if you had told him of it four months 
ago!! Is it his fault, or yours, that the 
error still exists? True, it seems strange 
that he does not see it himself. But if he 


.doesn’t, some one must be “eyes” for him. 


You didn’t call him a “ far-seeing” man 
when you elected him against his own 
wishes. You shouldn’t complain of this 
now. 

These poor superintendents! They talk 
too much, or too little ; too loud, or too low; 
the happy medium is never reached. 
The falling off of scholars, teachers, inter- 
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est, collections, and everything else, is 
thrown upon them. They do not deserve 
all the censure that is laid at their door. 

In one of our public schools a prize is 
annually given to one of the graduates for 
“faithful endeavor.” I think it most honor- 
able of all the prizes, far exceeding those 
bestowed for excellence in any one study. 
Come now, brother, don’t you think this 
good superintendent, whom we admit has 
many positive failings, really deserves a 
prize for “faithful endeavor?’ Put it:in 
any shape you please, but see that he has it. 
I could not rest to-night until I had written 
this note, because I do want to see the school 
prospering. Ido want Brother X. to have 
a chance to correct his faults. I do want 
you to have that kindly Christian talk with 
him. God will bless Brother X. for his 
“faithful endeavors.” Truly yours, J. K. 





THE RELATION OF THE MINIS- 
TRY OF THE WORD TO THE 
TLACHER’S SUCCESS. 


BY JAMES COMPER GRAY, 





HE success of the Sunday-school teacher 

is of various kinds and degrees. With- 
out question the highest result of successful 
teaching is the scholar’s conversion. We 
think so much of it, we labor so much for 
it, that we are all apt to overlook other out- 
comes of our work that, in their degree, may 
very much affect the scholar’s future life 
and relations. Take, for example, 

Instruction in the Word of God. 


We are j st now busy, in all our schools, 
with the study of the books of Joshua and 
Judges. We are doing our best to make 
young people familiar with the main points 
in those books. We are endeavoring to 
make them understand not only the facts 
and incidents of that old time, but their les- 
sons also, which are for all time. Any who 
will carefully study what is known, by the 
Sunday-school public, as the International 
Lessons, prepared for the teacher’s use in 
The Hive, The Sunday-School World, and 
other serials, may learn what it is that the 
youth of our times are studying in the Sun- 
day-schools of Great Britain, and the United 
States, and Canada, and other regions. They 
may learn thence how carefully those pre- 
parations have been compiled, and what 
eminent authorities have been consulted in 
order to provide for our scholars the results 
of the most exact biblical scholarship. May 
it not be asked where else, besides in the 
Sunday-school, could this kind and quality 
of instruction be imparted? In our day- 
schools scarcely anything beyond the bare 
reading of the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, is attempted in relation to the Word 
of God. Our readers will not think we are 
going too far when we express it as our 
opinion that the biblical knowledge and 
Protestant feeling of twenty years hence 
will, to a very great extent, be the outcome 
of the ipstructions now given in our Sunday- 
schools. And we can but regard the build- 
ing up of this knowledge, and the strength- 
ening of this feeling, as one of the great suc- 
ceases of our system. 

Besides the imparting of sound biblical 
knowledge, 

The Moral Effects 


of our teaching must not be forgotten when 
we consider the elements of success in con- 


nection with our work. It is impossible to 
believe that the lessons constantly repeated 
concerning truth, honesty, temperance, mo- 
desty, kindness, filial obedience, industry, 
and the like, can be without their legitimate 
fruit in the improved habits and characters 
of the people. For that “righteousness” 
which “ exalteth a nation,” in so far as it is 
possessed by us, the future will be greatly, 
if not mainly, indebted to the work now 
being done in our Sunday-schools. The 
highest form of success still remains. The 
conversion of the scholar is, and always 
should be, the great end and aim of Sunday- 
school endeavor. This result of Sunday- 


school toil is so common, that now it is 
looked for asa mere matter of course, and 
in recognition of its frequent occurrence, the 
Sunday-school itself is commonly termed 
the nursery of the Church. 
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Literary Work Done by Pastors for 
the Sunday-School. 

But what we have now to consider is the 
relation of the ministry of the Word to these 
various forms of success. We must not pass 
over the circumstances that nearly the whole 
of the reliable preparations of lessons for 
the teacher are the products of the pens of 
those who, being devoted to the ministry of 
the Word, make the study of the Word of 
God their one chief aim, and make it their 
study for the special purpose of eliminating 
and enforcing its ethical and doctrinal les- 
sons. If, indeed, at this moment all those 
ministers of the gospel who are now en- 
gaged upon the preparation of material 
available—whether in the form of lessons 
or not—for Sunday-school uses and Bible 
lessons, were to lay down their pens and 
“rest from their labors” for a few months, 
teachers all over the world would be sur- 
prised to find how very little would reach 
them of a really valuable and reliable nature 
from all other sources not strictly minis- 
terial. They would also be surprised to 
find how very greatly the interest of the 
more thoughtful Christian public in the Sun- 
day-school, as a Bible-teaching institution, 
would begin to abate from the time that it 
became known that ministers of the gospel 
had withdrawn their literary aid. There 
are exceptions to all rules, but the rule is 
that amateur work here, as elsewhere, is 
less trustworthy than professional skill. It 
follows then that, since ministers of the gos- 
pel are the chief purveyors of Bible facts 
and lessons for the religious instructors of 
our youth, there must be a close relation, 
on the ground of authorship, between the 
ministry of the Word and the teacher’s suc- 
cess. When at different times we have 
heard young converts speak in grateful 
terms of this or that lesson heard in the Sun- 
day-school, the thought has arisen in our 
mind, “ We wonder how much of that les- 
son was the fruit of personal study and re- 
search, and how much of it was derived 
from some favorite magazine, or suggested 
by the preparation meeting.” To God be- 
longs all the praise for every conversion, 
and to him let all the praise be cheerfully 
rendered; but in thinking of the various 
instruments he has used, it has often oc- 
curred to us that the instrument named by 
the young convert himself may not have 
been the only one really employed by the 
God of all grace in winning souls to himself. 


How Preaching Hefps the Sunday- 
School. 


Authorship is only one means by which 
the ministry of the Word is related to 
the success of the Sunday-school, nor is 
it the particular means to which we de- 
sire most the attention of the reader. It 
is, indeed, but rarely resorted to, as the oner- 
ous duties of most pastorates leave but little 
time for that kind of work, even if the will 
to accomplish it existed. Of the many thou- 
sand ministers now living of all Christian 
denominations, perhaps not a hundred have 
written specifically for the Sunday-school; 
and Goahabie not twice that number have writ- 
ten the kind of books that religious teachers 
regard as sources of biblical information. 
Such writers as Drs. Stanley, Tristram, 
Thomson, Robinson, etc., are few. But 
preachers are many, though authors are 
scarce. Most of our teachers are Christian 
men and women, who, while teaching and 
trying to stir the hearts of others have need 
of comfort, instruction, and encouragement 
themselves. All that touches the springs of 
their spiritual life must affect the operations 
of that life. Now, the great bulk of Sun- 
day-school teachers are so engaged upon 
secular pursuits during the week, that, be- 
rose the preparation of their lessons, they 

ave very little time for the reading of good 
books, their Bible of course excepted. Most 
of their comfort in labor, of their perse- 
verance in well-doing, of their patience in 
endurance, must, we think, be attributed to 
the instrumentality of their preacher. Now, 
we have observed that the highest form of 
success—the conversion of the scholar— 
usually attends the work of teachers who, 
whatever their biblical knowledge and gene- 
ral culture, are themselves the most prayer- 
ful, devout, and constant hearers of the 
Word. And when what they hear is by its 
nature likely to fan Christian zeal, to stir 
Christian sympathy, to promote the growth 
of the Christian graces, it is not difficult to 
see, nor too much to assert, that their suc- 
cess in winning souls must be very closely 
related to the things that they have heard. 
The Christian minister may therefore greatly 
rejoice in any additions to the Church from 
the Sunday-school, for he may be assured 
that the God of truth, who has promised 
that his Word shall not return unto him void, 
may, through the medium of the teacher, 
have Reece sam. pth the results of gospel preach- 
ing. Since those who are converted are for 
the most part young people, they are likely 
to be, as time rolls on, in some way con- 
nected with our Sunday-schools. Nothing 
is more natural than for these young con- 
verts to remember, and thankfully to speak 





of, the lesson that, by the divine blessing, 
ed to their change of heart and life. Simi- 
llarly, it is very natural for teachers—when 
the annual reports of churches and Sunday- 
schools are brought under their notice—to 
associate the growth of Christian communi- 
ties with the work they are doing, to the 
almost entire exclusion of other laborers in 
the Master’s vineyard. 
All Kinds of Good Workers Wanted. 


It may be well, therefore, from time to 
time, to draw attention to the fact that the 
harvest of souls is the product of not one set 
of laborers, or of one kind of influence alone. 
Authors, preachers, and teachers toil with 
and for each other. Each is the better for 
the other’s work. All may rejoice in results 
that are the outcome of closely related en- 
deavors. By this circumstance of mutually 
related work, the boasting of any one worker 
is removed. The convert is not of Paul, or 
of Cephas, or of Apollos, but of Christ, who, 
by his Spirit, worketh all in all. Said an 
ear of corn one day: “I am what I am be- 
cause of the soil.” Said a neighbor ear: 
“ Don’t you think the wind had something 
to do with it?’ “Or,” said a third ear, 
“that the light may have helped?” “ Not 
the soil, the light, or the wind alone,” said 
a fourth, “for we must not forget the dew 
and the rain.’ Meanwhile some husband- 
men were also talking as they looked upon 
the yellow ears, and one said: “I scaritied 
the land.” Said another: “It was I who 
manured it.” “True,” said a third, “ but 
I ploughed it.” “After all,” interposed a 
fourth, “it was I who sowed the seed.” 
“ Which would have perished,” remarked a 
fifth, “if I had not harrowed the land.” 
“ But,” said the master, “what would have 
come of all your work had it not been for 
the soil, and the light, and the heat, and the 
wind, and the rain? So, then, ‘neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase.’ 
Are we not all ‘laborers together with 
God?” And the men joined, hands, and, 
looking upon the waving corn, rejoiced in 
each other’s toil, and said: “Our work is 
one, and the success of each is the reward 
of all.” Then the dew trickled down each 
stalk, and watered the roots; and the wind 
rushed over the field, and carried the blight 
away; and the sun flung down his hot rays, 
and swelled the corn till it was full in the 
ear; and the corn grew and ripened till 
presently the autumn and the reapers came. 

Dear fellow-teacher, can you read the 
parable of the harvest-field?—The Hive, 
London. 
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THE SINGING AND THE SINGERS. 
\ HAT is it for? Is it simply for the 

amusement or pleasure we derive 
from sweet sounds? Is it to make an exhi- 
bition of musical talent? Is it merely 
a sort of “chinking” to religious service, 
forming no part of worship itself? Is it to 
give an opportunity to a certain class who 
do not sing, to whisper, talk and have a 
good time ? 

Judging by the “actions” of some pro- 
fessing Christians, and many others who en- 
gage in the “service of song,” I could not 
hesitate to decide in the affirmative any or 
all of the above questions. Yet who would 
be willing to abide by such a decision? Our 
hymns are intended to be used in worship- 
ing God, and many of them are prayers or 
petitions to him, and intended to fill the 
hearts of those who make use of them with 
a spirit of worship, and are consequeutly ad- 
dressed to the Deity, nearly or quite as much 
as our prayers are. Now singing, if I un- 
derstand its object, is not to destroy the sa- 
credness of the hymn, but on the contrary 
to give additional force to the sentiment. 
What would we think of a person who, 
during prayer, should get up, walk across 
the church and commence whispering or 
talking so loud as to be heard all over the 
room? Suppose that person to be a minis- 
ter too! What would we think of a Sun- 
day-school superintendent, who, during 
prayer, should go around among the mem- 
bers of the school jabbering and talking 
aloud to this one and that? Such things 
are done during the singing, why any more 
harm during prayer? Both are addresses 
to the same God. ; 

Again as regards the singers themselves, 
how often many of them sing these hymns 
in church or Sabbath-school for the mere 
sensual enjoyment of the music itself, re- 
peating the sacred words thoughtlessly, 
carelessly, and in aspirit just the opposite 
to that which the author intended to produce; 
frequently using the name of God irrever- 
ently; when out of church services, 
perhaps, often stopping in the midst of a 
most sacred hymn to have a giggling spell, 
and “ crack jokes” over some little mistake 








in pronunciation. “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” Chris- 
tian workers, are not many of us guilty in 
this thing? A remedy is so apparent that 
I need not even suggest one. 


Minnesota. A. mC. 





THE NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


( Official. ) 





HE twentieth annual Convention of this 
Association will be held in the city of 
Syracuse, commencing Tuesday, June 38, 
1875, at 4 o’clock p.M., and continuing Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 9th and 10th. 

Each Sunday-school and Association in 
the State is requested to send two delegates, 
and an additional delegate for each addi- 
tional hundred members in regular atten- 
dance. 

The Local Committee, in behalf of the 
people of Syracuse, extend hospitalities to 
all pastors, officers and delegates generally, 
with the request that they send their names 
to D. L. Pickard, Chairman, or 8. H. Starin, 
Secretary of the Local Committee, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on or before the first day of 
June, in order that entertainment may be 
provided. Places assigned to delegates will 
not be reserved for them unless they report 
on or before Wednesday morning, June 9th. 
The usual reductions in railroad and steam- 
boat fares may be expected, of which due 
notice will be given in circular by the State 
Secretary. 

The Executive Committee earnestly re- 
commend that Sunday, June 6th, be ob- 
served as a day of conference and prayer in 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause; that 
pastors throughout the State present its 
claims to their respective congregations in 
the morning; and that in the afternoon or 
evening meetings be held in which all Chris- 
tians may unite in prayer for the Divine 
blessing upon the approaching Convention, 
and upon the Sunday-school work in all 
parts of the State. 

Pastors, Superintendents and County Sec- 
retaries are requested to give timely notice, 
and to see that their schools and Associa- 
tions are duly represented. 

Publishers of religious and secular papers 
will favor the cause by giving this announce- 
ment of the Convention a place in their 
columns. Epwarp E. S11, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 








THE NEBRASKA STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


PROGRAMME. 


FIRST DAY. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—OPENING AT 4 O'CLOCK. 

Preliminary business meeting. 

Appointment of committee on credentials, and 
various miscellaneous business, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Devotional exercises. 

Address of welcome. 

Address by E. D. Jones, of St. Louis. 

Miscellaneous business. 

SECOND DAY. 
MORNING SESSION—8.30. 

1. Devotional exercises. 

Praise-meeting conducted by Leader E.D. Jones 
—thirty minutes—one minute speec nes. 

2. Sabbath-school workers, viz: The Efficient 
Superintendent; the Prepared-instructed Teacher; 
the Children as workers— sixty minutes. 

3. Organization and Classification of Sabbath- 
schools—thirty minutes. 

4, President’s address, by Prof. McKenzie— 
thi minutes. 

5. Miscellaneous business and election of offi- 
cers—thirty minutes. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O'CLOCK. 

Devotional exercises. 

6. Appliances of Sabbath-school Work, viz: 

lst. Literature for the school. 
2d. Music. 
3d. Entertainments. 
4th. Helps. 
7. The school. 
Ist. ‘The Infant Class. 
2d. The Intermediate Class, 
3d. The Bible Class. 


EVENING SESSION—8 O'CLOCK. 
Devotional exercises. 
8. Address. 
General discussion. 
THIRD DAY. 


MORNING SESSION—8 30. 
9. Experience-meeting till 9 30. 
10. Relation of the Sabbath-school to the 
Church, and its Influence on the Community : 
lst. What can the Sabbath-school do for the 


Church? 
2d. pak should the Church do for the 


+hool ? 
8d. Effect of the Sabbath-school upon the 
Public Morals. 





4th. Effect of the Sabbath-schools on Gen- 
eral Intelligence and Refinement. 
1l. State and County Work. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O'CLOCK. 
Devotional exercises. 
12. The Word of God: 
ist. The Word taught. 
2d. The Word understood. 
3d. The Word Spiritually Apprehended. 
13. Miscellaneous business. 
EVENING SESSION. 
Devotional exercises. 
14, Childrens’ meeting. 
15. Re-union and final adjournment. 
Committee adjourned to meet June 4th, 1875, 
Pror. MCKENZIE, Chairman, 
8S. P. LINDLEY, Secretary. 





EARLY HISTORY OF THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL IN VERMONT. 





N the proceedings of the late State Sun- 

day-School Convention, the Secretary re- 
views in his admirable report the early his- 
tory of the cause in the State. We extract 
the following interesting paragraphs: 

The First Sunday-School 

in Vermont was in Concord, Essex County. 
A lady now living in Concord says the school 
commenced in the autumn of 1811 or ’12, in 
this wise: The Rev. Samuel Goddard, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, gave 
notice at the close of the meeting on the 
Sabbath that he would meet with the young 
people one evening that week for Biblical 
instruction, and requested them to bring 
their Bibles. He opened the school with 
prayer. The scholars all read from the Bi- 
ble. He then gave an address on the ob- 
ject of the “Bible school” as he called it, 
and requested each one to commit passages 
of Scripture and hymns to memory, and re- 
cite them to him Sabbath intermissions, 
which was done for several months. He 
then adopted a different method; gave out 
questions, and the scholars looked up pas- 
sages of Scripture to answer it. The first 
question was, “What is the character of 
God ?” the second, “What is the character 
of Christ, and what is the character of man ?” 
The school was composed of scholars be- 
tween ten and twenty. The Bible, hymn 
book and Catechism were the only books. 
Dr. Hall and others confirm the above state- 
ment. 

The next school organized was in Greens- 
boro, in the summer of 1814, by Colonel 
Asahel Washburn. He invited some of his 
neighbors’ children to come to his house on 
Sabbath afternoon, where he instructed them 
in the Word of God. A little later Miss 
Lucy Corey, afterwards Mrs. Hanson, and 
Clarissa Clark, afterwards Mrs. Whitney, 
started a school in a chamber of a dwelling 
house in the village of Craftsbury. This 
same house is now occupied as a dwelling 
house. There was no preaching in either 
of these two towns at the time the schools 
were started. Another school was started 
in the north part of Hardwick the same 
year. 

Other Early Schools. 

In the year 1813 or 1814, Mrs. Lusk, af- 
terwards Mrs. Field, gathered some children 
and taught them on the Sabbath in the old 
General] Bradley house, where Mr. Richard- 
son now lives, in East Westminster. She 
was succeeded by Mrs. Bela Clapp, assisted 
by Miss Davis, now Mrs. McNeil, in the 
same house. In 1817 the Rev. Mr. Sage 
having been solicited to lend his influence 
in introducing the new institution, he ap- 
pointed a meeting of those in favor of a 
Sabbath-school, at the old school-house near 
Deacon McNeil’s. At this meeting it was 
decided to organize a school, and the next 
Sabbath Mr. Sage announced the teachers 
and their classes. Doctor Thayer was the 
first superintendent. The scholars were ali 
under fourteen years. They learned the 
Catechism, verses of Scripture and hymns. 
The school was discontinued in the winter, 
because there was no fire in the meeting 
house. The Hon. Mark Richards was a 
warm friend and patron of the school. One 
year he furnished the girls with white 


| dresses and blue sashes for a celebration. 


Another year he offered three prizes—a 
handsome bound Bible, a Testament and a 
hymn book, to the three persons committing 
the greatest number of passages of Scrip- 
ture. In 1824 he offered $16 to the four 
who learned the most Scripture and hymns; 
$16 to the next eight, and $8 to the remain- 
der of the school. Mrs. John Lovejoy, of 
Bradford, Mass., Mrs. Dwight Holton, of 
Saxtons River, Dan Goodell, of Orwell, 
and Fanny Ann Bellows, of New Hamp- 
shire, took the first prize. Mrs. Lovejoy 
recited 6,665 verses in twenty-five Sabbaths. 

In 1815, a Bible school was started in 
Newbury by Moses Clark, who afterwards 
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became a preacher. This school was kept 
in a school-house in the village; a little 
later two more schools were organized. The 
three were united in 1824, and reorganized 
in the church. About this time schools 
were organized in Middlebury, Fairhaven, 
and several other towns in the State. They 
did not multiply with very great rapidity. 

The first echools in Chittenden County were 
organized in 1818, in Essex and Westford, 
by Rev. Simeon Parmelee, now of Oswego, 
N. Y., and Rev. Asaph Morgan, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Essex at that 
time. These schoola were held in school- 
houses in different districts on Saturday af- 
ternoon. Repeating Scripture learned dur- 
ing the week was the principal exercise. In 
Essex the schools were united and organized 
in the church as one school in 1821. All 
the scholars were seated in the pews in the 
body of the church, and the Rev. Mr. Mor- 
gan preached a sermon to them, from this 
text: “Come, ye children, and hearken to 
me, and I will teach you the fear of the 
Isord.” 

From this time Bible schools increased in 
numbers with much greater rapidity. From 
all I am able to gather, there were ion than 
one hundred schools in the State in 1820, 
composed entirely of children, Not far 
from two thousand were connected with the 
schools... They were 

Emphatically Bible Schools. 


The Bible was the main text book. Its pre- 
cious truths were treasured in the memory. 
Children were stimulated in this work by 
different colored tickets, and by prizes of 
books and money. Boys carried their Tes- 
taments with them, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, it was improved in learning 
one or more passages; whole chapters were 
thus learned. 

Perhaps our fathers prized too highly the 
recious words of wisdom treasured in the 
eart, but we, their children, with all the 

modern improvements and royal appliances, 
will not oe from too much of the Word 
hid in the heart. Would it not be better 
for the youth of the State if they had more 
of God’s own weapon ready to meet the as- 
saults of scientists and skeptics. 

In 1818, two little boys in Pittsfield were 
overheard canversing on the divinity of 
Christ. One of them remarked, Mr. A. says, 
“ Jesus Christ is not God, only a man,” and 
proceeded to rehearse some of the arguments 

e had heard, The other replied, “The 
Bible says he is God,” and fortified this 
statement with numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture that he had leanne at the Sabbath- 
school, and then asked, “ Which shall we 
believe, Mr. A. or God ?” 

The First Sunday-School Celebration 
was held in Greensboro, in the last part of 
June, 1816 or ’17. Rev. L. 8S. French, of 
Franklin, who was present at this meeting, 
writes as follows: “The meeting was com- 

ed of the schools in Craftsbury, Greens- 

ro and Hardwick, and was held in Esquire 
Hale’s new barn, which was then just finished 
in good style, and had not been occupied. 
This place was selected because there was 
no meeting-house in town. Colonel Wash- 
burn was the head man in the Sunday-school 
in Greensboro, The exercises were as fol- 
lows: The schools came together at Esquire 
Hale’s house, and walked in regular proces- 
sion to the barn, which was a short distance 
from the house. While thus walking they 
sung the verses of an appropriate piece, set 
to sweet parlor music. In the barn the 
exercises were repeating the first twenty- 
six verses of the 28th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, containing the blessings pronounced 
on Mount Gerizim, and the curses pro- 
nounced on Mount Ebal. After this.a long 
dialogue was spoken by three or four per- 
sons, Then followed two or three interest- 
ing addresses by the ministers present. To- 
ward the close of the exercises, Colonel 
Washburn came forward, and held out his 
right hand supported by his left hand, and 
Esther Huntington, a little three-year old 
gir!, small of her age, was placed upon his 
hand, and stood there unsupported as straight 
as a candle, while she sang a little hymn in 
a clear, sweet voice, so as to be heard by the 
whole congregation. A number of appro- 
priate pieces were sung by the schools during 
all the exercises, The congregation filled 
the large barn, and were gathered from 

Hardwick, Craftsbury, and Greensboro. All 
left the meeting with deep impressions.” 
Mr. French was there a spectator from 
Crafisbury; Mrs. French was one of the per- 
sons engaged in the dialogue from the town 
of Hardwick, and was a member of the 
school in Hardwick at its organization. 

Without doubt this was the first meeting 
of the kind ever held in the State. 





The Herald and Presbyter very emphati- 
cally says: “Order is sometimes called 
“ heaven’s first law,” but it is nothing more 
than a law. It is not an end. The first 
and great end is God’s glory. Order is the 
firet law of a Sabbath-school, but it is no 





the end for which the school is carried on. 
It is important only because by its opera- 
tion the end is obtained. Imagine a Sab- 
bath-school in which order is the chief 
thing, and in which it is attained. Things 
move like clock-work. God’s glory and 
salvation of the scholars are secondary mat- 
ters. It is like a perpetual motion machine 
which a wise fool made. It runs on and on, 
and is a thing of beauty, but it moves no- 
thing and does nothing, and in time will 
stop for want of a power to keep up the 
motion of its evenly balanced machinery.” 





Ror The Sunday School Times. 
THE NEW YORK NORMAL CLASS. 
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TAUGHT BY REV. DR. J. H. VINCENT. 





[Reported in outline by Charles Hopkins. ] 





HE Lesson was opened by singing the 

hymn: “Faint not, Christian,” ete. 

In introducing the Lesson, “Gideon’s 
Army,” Dr. Vincent said that the story of Gi- 
deon begins with Midian. First the enemy, 
then the deliverance. It is the old habit of 
the children of Israel, “more sin.” Asa 
result, “The land became impoverished.” 
“All that they had was destroyed.” In the 
last lesson the men of the Hast overcame 
the country. The secret of all these terrible 
punishments of the Israelites we find in 
the lesson. Invading, allied, numberless, 
was Midian. The beginning of it all, 
and of our trouble, is “Sin in the human 
soul.” When a man gives way on one side 
he weakens his whole nature, and a great 
flood of sin comes in. How numberless are 
our 

Unseen Enemies. 


It was 200 years since Joshua had delivered 
them. Afterward there were four deliver- 
ances, and now they were under the Midia- 
nites, The present lesson is Joshua 7: 1-8. We 
will look at the connecting history. We see 
the Lord calling Gideon. The secret of the 
deliverance was the Lord. When this world 
is reformed and the millenial glory comes, 
it will not be through the developments of 
the race; but “Thy kingdom come,” should 
be our prayer. It comes down to our hu- 
manity. Gideon was moved of God. He 
did not belong to his age. He was sent to 
do God’s will. 
The Secret of it All 


was the Lord. We find the angel of the 
Lord under the oak before he said a word 
to Gideon, God is watching the labors and 
trials of his faithful servants. God is watch- 
ing Gideon. What an inspiration to Gideon 
was God’s Word and look! God is there 
watching and inspiring but testing Gideon 
to see whether he has courage for the work. 
He is helping Gideon. Watching, inspir- 
ing, testing, helping,—W, I, T, H, Gideon. 
So with you alway unto the end of the world. 

We notice, first, the selection of the 
leader. Second, the preparation of a leader. 
Third, a powerful army. (Judges 6:19.) The 
Lord satisfied him, by the sacrifice which he 
offered, that he was the Lord. Gideon then 
built the altar and the Lord appeared to 
him and he called the place “Jehovah-sha- 
lom,” “the Lord send peace.” The Lord 
required him to tear down the altar of Baal 
and to correct the evils in his father’s house. 
There was great ado and hurry and confu- 
sion, and when the people found fault Joash 
said, “If Baal be a god, let him plead for 
himself.” : 

A portion of last week’s lesson was now 
read, Gideon was slow of heart to believe 
and sought two signs. But Gideon wanted 
to make right sure and then right valiantly 
did he behave. The lesson was then read 
for next Sabbath. Let us prepare a cate- 
chism of the lesson. Are there any things 
you do not understand in this lesson? Judges 
7:1-8. 1. Location of the well of Harod on 
the north slope of the base of Mount Gil- 
boa. 32,000 Israelites looked down and saw 
135,000 Midianites on the north in the 
plains of Esdrelon. 2. In the third verse 
they depart early from Mount Gilead. The 
tribe of Manasseh occupied Gilead. 3. 
How did the Lord speak to Gideon? 
Through the human voice. 4, Jerubbaal, 
why so called? It was a memorial name. 
5. What induced the 300 to lap the water? 
This is the standard question for unprofit- 
able discussion in this lesson. 6. Why did 
he choose those who lapped and not those 
who kneeled to drink? 7. Was it a custom 
for the Jews to worship Jehovah kneeling ? 
8. Has that anything to do with the ques- 
tion? Those who were in the habit of 





kneeling in idolatry kneeled todrink. There 
are two thoughts about this. Tbe 10,000 
going down to the water acted out their 
natural character in taking a drink. 9700 
threw themselves down carelessly ; 300 kept 
their eyes on the enemy while they drank. 
The people worshiped Baal. But there were 
7000 who did not bow down to Baal. 

The Jews had a prejudice against kneel- 
ing, because the Baal-worshipers kneeled. 
Involuntarily they dropped down on their 
knees, Some say that they kneeled in the 
water out of respect to Baal who had given 
them the water. Sothe Mohammedans will 
involuntarily go through certain motions 
and genujflections. The Roman Catholics will 
cross themselves in a wonderful manner al- 
most unconsciously. 

There were two men attending a theatre, 
and ene of them declared he knew the 
actress that was performing on the stage. 
He had seen her before as a cook on a canal 
boat. The friend offered to bet that he had 
never seen her. To decide the matter the 
first man cried out: “ Low bridge.’ The 
actress bowed her head involuntarily, show- 
ing her old habit of bowing the head when 
the canal boat passed under a iow bridge. 
The regular Israelites who did not worship 
Baal were a little conscientious about kneel- 
ing and lapped the water out of their hand. 
Lapping means the sound produced rather 
than the mode of drinking. As adog makes 
a sound so a man makes the same sound in 
drinking. These 9700 men betrayed their 
weak faith. The 300 who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal, they are the men to fight 
God’s battles. 

What practical lessons may we learn from 
this lesson? 1. Only those of true faith are 
used by God. 2. The advantage of early 
piety. 3. Only pure faith is equal to great 
emergencies, 4. God honors those who love 
him. 5. The battle is the Lord’s. 6. “ Not 
by might, nor by strength, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 7. “Fear not, little flock, 
it is your father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” 8. And yet they were labor- 
ers together with God. 9. “ When we are 
weak, then are we strong.” 10. Whom the 
Lord calls he supports. 11. If I am called of 
the Lord, then there can be no doubt as to 
the practicability of my work. 12. Little 
things are tests of character. Elisha and 
the Shunamite woman is an illustration of 
this. When he stopped to dine at her house, 
as he often did, he never said a word about 
his mission. But the woman said after he had 
gone, Let us build a room for the especial 
use of Elisha; for I perceive this is a man 
of God. Such is the unconscious influence 
of agood man. 13. There is a possibility of 
victory over our sins as there was over the 
Midianites. 14, God uses weak instruments 
for his own glory. 15. “ Many are called, 
but few chosen.” 

It is interesting to see how God organizes 
his church militant. First, God finds a 
leader; then tests the leader. Then he 
calls with a loud voice to his army. He 
excuses all the fearful. He chooses his own 
weapons. A great gain might be made if 
the Church were depleted as Gideon’s army 
was and only the few faithful and trusty and 
true remained. Would the Gideon-spirited 
people of this city be few? A few fully 
consecrated are worth more than multitudes 
of half-hearted Christians, 

Was it not wonderful that these men 
should go on in this way? God’s plan for 
defeating the enemy was by turning the 
enemy upon themselves! Gideon was like 
the barley-cake rolling against the Midian- 
ites. When Gideon became nothing then 
God used him. God accomplishes his work 
by those who are willing to be nothing. 
Moody feels himself to be nothing but God’s 
instrument to do God’s work. He always 
owns his mistakes when he is wrong. When 
men come down to be as nothing then God 
uses them. 

What were the ptchers? They were 
bread-jars to conceal the lamps for a time. 
It was usual for every company to have a 
torch, and when the pitchers were broken 
and the torches shone forth every man had 
a torch and the Midianites were deceived in 
the number of the Israelites. Hence they 
were panic-stricken and fell upon each other 
with their swords and a great work was ac- 
complished for God. 

‘¢ Between and Beyond.’’ : 

This is the last of the ten topics in this 
course of Normal Class Lessons, The only 
reason I have had in giving these topics, is 
to conceal the subject and awaken curiosity. 
Between the “ least of all” and “the most 
troublesome of all,” is a middle department, 
the really interested. They love order, 
knowledge, school work. It is easy to govern 
and teach and love them. Quite a large 
number are here. Beyond, all along, is the 
line of youth—early life, manhood and old 

. They are beginning to feel the realities 
of life. They soon approach the time when 
they inquire, “ Where are the friends of our 
youth?” and death is not far away. They 
form an entirely new class of immortal souls. 
These are co-operative pupils, The others 





we workupon. These respond to our efforts. 
If it was not for these we could not have a 
Sunday-school. How can we impress and 
help them ? 
1. By an improved 
Sunday-School Architecture. 


The “ Akron Architecture” is the best mo- 
del for Sunday-schvols. Sunday-schools 
must have more room. There isno room at 
all in this Sunday-school room of Dr. OCros- 
by’s Church. But this is vastly better than 
the majority of Sunday-school rooms in the 
country. Some Sunday-schools even go into 
basements with their classes. Our Sunday- 
schools want more air, more rooms in the 
room that is to be used. 

The Akron Sunday-school is the best in 
the United States. It is situated in Akron, 
Summit Co., Ohio. ‘“ Akron,” itself, means 
summit. So you see from the very meaning 
of the words it must be a Sunday-school of 
avery high order! The main room of the 
Sunday-school issemi-circular. The desk is 
on the centre of the open side facing the in- 
side of the circle. An organ isin front of 
the desk. A fountain, playing in the centre 
of the room, contains gold-fish and shells, and 

ts of fresh flowers are hanging and stand- 
ing around it. Each class has a table en- 
circled with chairs for each pupil. Opening 
out of the main room are class-rooms for 
the older classes. The same number of class- 
rooms, corresponding to those on the first 
floor, occupy the recond floor, directly 
above. A balcony in front of the class-rooms 
of the second floor runs entirely around the 
semi-circle, so that for general exercises of 
the school all the class-room doors on both 
floors are thrown open, and all the rooms 
are really made into one. There are 
eighteen class-rooms. The upper rooms can 
be used for normal class-rooms, as there are 
many older people in the school. The 
Akron Sunday-school building cost $20,000, 
and is very beautiful. 

2. We need more and thorough classifica- 
tion. There is a voluntariness about Sun- 
day-school work that precludes rigid classi- 
fication. But we can do a great deal toward 
it. We notice first the infant class, the class 
where the story is often told. Word pic- 
turing is needed. We notice next the inter- 
mediate studies, formulated into a catechism. 
I prefer to call them 

Echo-talks. 


The pupil echoes back what the teacher 
tells him. The third grade are the older 
pupils who analyze a subject, pick out the 
persons and places, and think more than the 
younger ones. The fourth is the senior grade. 
There are two classes of this grade. First, 
the advanced pupils who have gone out of 
the other grades, and the older people who 
want a lecture class. The fifth is the normal 
grade. For this class “ outlines of teaching” 
and “ principles of teaching” are necessary. 
The sixth grade is the highest grade into 
which all the other grades flow. This is 
the class where all can come and stay for 
any length of time they choose. 

3. We should help Sunday-school people 

with Sunday-school helps, maps, black- 
boards, etc. A large stereopticon is very 
useful to a Sunday-school. In one of the 
very best Sunday-schools of this city a large 
stereopticon is used every Friday evening, 
and after thirty minutes of singing, thirty 
minutes are spent in seeing photographic 
views—the best photographs of scenes in the 
Holy Land. This is a most delightful and 
instructive entertainment for old as well as 
young. 
4. Wecan help the Sunday-school by an 
improvement in Sunday-school instruction 
by which we shall hold these better classes. 
The Sunday-school should be supported 
financially by the church and congregation 
outside of the teachers. A fellow in Plain- 
field was asked to subscribe for the support 
of the Sunday-school. He declined on the 
ground that he “already gave twenty-five 
cents a year and wasn’t a teacher neither.” 
We should compete with public schools in 
lesson helps. The modern Sunday-school 
utilizes the pulpit and the family. The 
general exercises should have more of the 
instructive element in them than they now 
have. An old gentleman complained be- 
cause the teachers had only forty minutes 
for their classes, But the superintendent 
gave a good deal of time in general exercises 
for the drill of the lesson. 

5. The older pupils must be brought into 
closer church relations. I ask the school of 
which I am superintendent, in Plainfield, 
“How many of you were present at the 
preaching to-day?” I any announce the 
church prayer-meeting, and urge the school 
to attend it. The school and the church 
must be one. The sanctuary and the school 
are both parts of the church. The church 
should recognize the school formally. 


When the school needs money, the church 
should appropriate from its treasury what 
the school needs. The Sunday-school teacher 
should be recognized and ordained to his 
work, as an elder is, in due form. It would 
then look as if the Sunday-school teacher 
held a divine office, as he really does. The 
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call of a Sunday-school teacher to his work 
is just as real a call from God as the call to 
the ministry. Our Sunday-school teachers 
are as much officers of the church as the 
deacons. Women are ordained as deacon- 
nesses in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Paul recognized “those women who labored 
with him in the gospel.” 

6. A little more of the social element 
should be introduced into the Sunday-school 
work. The church is to lead them up. 
Class sociables and school sociables should 
be introduced. The “senior circle” isa 
plan to be recommended. Its design is to 
encourage thorough and habitual study of 
the Scriptures. Correct habits of study tend 
to develop religious experience. The 
“ senior circle’ should hold a meeting every 
week. There are a few staid old class 
leaders, who linger along on these shores of 
time, for some reason we cannot under- 
stand, who embarrass this work. 

This “senior circle” is a literary gathering 
free from restraint, which mingles religious 
with literary entertainment. Something 
must be done to gather together these ele- 
ments of a Sunday-school. 

7. We should teach them more earnest 
religious activity. They must feel more 
interest in the missionary cause. The lit- 
tle child says: “ Father, I want ten cents to 
give to the Sunday-school contribution to- 
day.” And so each class sends up its col- 
lection: “ Little Workers,” 55 cents; “ Busy 
Bees,” 10 cents, etc. I am very sick of 
these things. I don’t believe in it. I would 
rather have a Sunday-school give $10, out 
of a self-sacrificing missionary spirit, than 
ten times that amount without it. If we 
want to get hold of our older pupils we 
must lay aside a great deal of 

The Clap-Trap 


of our Sunday-school work. For missionary 
work have a list of twenty-five persons 
pledged to render such aid as you need. We 
need to post them up. 

We should aim to develop in the “co- 
operative pupils” a more fervent spiritual 
life. This will be responded to, as it was 
created, by the Spirit of the Lord. There 
is a great dealin personal experience. It 
removes all doubts and difficulties. The 
best of all evidences, each for himself, is 
“the witness of the Spirit.” A ship had 
gone out to rejoin the broken end of the 
cable. The operator at Valencia was watch- 
ing for the signal of the connected wire. 
One night, at midnight, the needle spelled 
out, “God save the Queen !” It has spoken, 
he is satisfied, although a learned essay 
had been read a few days before, in Eng- 
land, to prove that it was impossible for the 
cable to work. So the Spirit of the Lord, 
throbbing in our own heart, speaking the 
words, “Thou art my child,” settles the 
question-forever ! When our Sunday-school 
scholars have the Spirit they will be fit for 
heaven! One old man repeats tremblingly 
the promise that comforted him most, last 
week, and the next Snnday he will be sing- 
ing the praises of God in heaven. 

Theodore Monod has written a beauti- 
ful poem illustrating the progress of the 
Christian life. I give it to you to aid you, 
as a closing thought in this series of lessons. 

THE ALTERED MOTTO. 


Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow, 
That a time could ever be 
When I let the Saviour's pity 
Plead in vain, 7 y answere, 
“ Ali of self, and none of Thee!” 
Yet He found me; I beheld Him 
Bleeding on the accursed tree ; 
Heard Him pray. “ Forgive them, Father!’’ 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 
** Some of self, and some of Thee !”’ 
Day by day His tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full, and free, 
Sweet and strong, and, ah ! so patient, 
Broxwght me lower, while I whispered, 
“ Less of self, and more of Thee !"’ 
Higher than the highest heavens, 


Deeper than the deepest sea, 


Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant me now my soul's desire— 
“ None of self, and all of Thee” 

[These words set to music may be found 

on hese 293.—Eb. S. 8. T.] 
he thanks: of the class were moved to 

Dr. Vincent, for devoting so much time and 
~labor to this series of lessons, in which 
he had displayed such power as a teacher; 
and Rev. A. D. Vail, in seconding the 
motion, said it was a most satisfactory 
and gratifying thought to the teacher, as 
well as to those who had listened to his 
voice, that he was speaking not only to 
these few hundreds before him, but also to 
many thousands throughout this country 
and Canada, through the Reporter who sits 
at the right hand of the fen on The vote 
was passed unanimously, and responded to 
by Dr. Vincent in a fitting manner. 

[This is the last of Dr. Vincent’s course 
of ten lessons before the New York Nor- 
mal Class.— REPORTER. } 





“Who shall be secretary ?” asked a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union, in organizing a new school in a 
pioneer district. The response came in the 





question: “Parson, can gals hold office in 
this skule?’ “Yes,” said the missionary. 
“Wal, you’re jist my man. I nominate 
Mary Kelligg.” And that school was bet- 
ter officered than if women were shut out.— 
The Independent. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
BROOKLYN EPISCOPAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 





‘~~ Episcopal Sunday-schools of Brook- 
lyn have held six Convocations in asmany 
churches, during the past winter. The topics 
of debate were respectively: ‘ Attendance 
of Sunday-school Scholars upon Church 
Services ;” “‘ Teachers’ Meetings ;” “ Mis- 
sion-schools ;’ “Charities and Mission 
Work ;” “ Relations of Pastor and School,” 
and the “ Annual Report,” which was pre- 
sented at the closing Convocation’ held in 
St. Peter’s Chapel, April 26th. By the sta- 
tistics then given it appears that there are 
in Long Island 98 schcols, 386 officers, 1,681 
teachers, and 14,719 scholars, making a 
total of 16,721 membership and a gain of 
489 since last year. Of these 2,794 are over 
15, or members of Bible-classes, and of the 
1,071 new communicants of the year, 593, 
or 57 per cent., were from the Sunday-school. 
There has been contributed, for the support 
of these schools, $41,468, and their offerings 
for missions and charities have amounted to 
$20,950. Four new mission-schools have 
been opened in Brooklyn, and several at 
various points on the island. Kings County 
has 49 schools, Queens 29, and Suffolk 20. 
The largest membership is that of St. James’, 
801, and the greatest increase St."Paul’s, Col- 
lege Point. A great want of male teachers 
is deplored, not more than one-fifth of this 
great army being men. 

The Episcopal Sunday-school Convuca- 
tion has no cumbrous machinery, and no 
officers beyond a committee of arrange- 
ments. Bishop Littlejohn presides at every 
meeting and there has been a uniform good 
attendance of lay delegates from all the 
schools except three; though the clergymen 
have rather fallen off, 17 out of 49 having 
been permanently absent, and 10 only pre- 
sent once. The good influence of these 
meetings has been felt in the increased ac- 
tivity and interest of all the schools, and 
the points at present before the Convocation 
are the introduction of a uniform system of 
lessons, a perfect system of records, a good 
hymnal and service-book, and the establish- 
ment of a “ Teachers’ Exchange and Read- 
ing Room.” M. E. W. 


_ Revival Work. 














[We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN LONDON. 


FIFTH WEEK. 





HE London Sunday-School Chronicle con- 

tinues its report as follows: 

On Tuesday, 6th of April, commenced the 
fifth week of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
services at the Agricultural Hall, and the 
fact that it was the last week prior to their 
migration to the East End of London was 
not without its influence upon the congre- 
gations who, with more eagerness than ever, 
besieged the entrances and took possession 
of every nook and corner into which their 
ingenuity would place them. Notwithstand- 
ing every effort, however, to condense as far 
as possible the mass of humanity in attend- 
ance, thousands had to be turned away from 
the doors in disappointment, a large number 
of whom repaired to the St. Mary’s Hall, 
where an overflow meeting was held. The 


largeness of the attendance thus indicated 
was the more remarkable from the fact that 
it was the second meeting which had been 
held in the hall upon that day, for in the 
afternoon Mr. Moody had addressed per- 
haps as interesting an audience as a speaker 
could well desire. 
A Children’s Service. 
The afternoon audience was composed 





specially of children representing nearly 
sixty schools, refuges, reformatories, orphan- 
ages and asylums, to the number of 3500 
and the remainder of the hall was crowded 
with parents and children attending inde- 
pendently what was Mr. Moody’s first ser- 
vice for children in this monster building. 
It must have been an affecting thought to 
the preacher to think that there literally 
were gathered before him the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind, and to feel that 
upon him rested at once the responsibility 
and the joy of preaching to them of light and 
strength, as his Master had done of old. 

The afternoon service was opened by sing- 
ing “ Hold the Fort,” which, as the children 
had been practised in the pieces which were 
to be used, was given with more than usual 
effect. At the conclusion of the hymn, Dr. 
McAuslane engaged in prayer, after which 
Mr. Moody conducted what might almost be 
called 

A Monster Sunday-School Lesson 
in which he frequently appealed to the mem- 
bers of his class for answers to Scripture 
questions. Deep in the memory of many a 
little heart will remain the incidents of that 
service; and although some may have had 
no sight whereby to look upon the face of 
the speaker, and others, from physical weak- 
ness, may have been unable to stand up and 
join in the songs of praise, they will not easily 
forget the sunny influences and kindly voices 
which welcomed them on this (to them) 
eventful day. 

[A further description of this meeting is 
given in the next column.—Eb. 8. 8. T.] 

As we have before mentioned, the evening 
meeting was in no way affected by the after- 
noon gathering. After the usual prelimi- 
naries, Mr. Moody preached upon the sub- 
ject of “ Love,” drawing largely upon Scrip- 
ture for proofs of the nature and unchange- 
ableness of love. At the conclusion of the 
service, a young men’s meeting was held 
under the presidency of Mr. Drummond. 

The meetings for the remainder of the 
week were characterized by the same ex- 
periences, and attended by the same happy 
results. To meet the requirements of the 
case the platform was nearly doubled in size, 
and although the accommodation was thus 
largely increased, the extra seats were no 
sooner erected than they were occupied. 
The interest created and the excitement 
caused during this five weeks’ visit to the 
north of London will not be easily forgotten 
by those who, residents in the neighborhood, 
have been the daily witnesses of its progress 
and development. Scornful critics who 
stigmatized the movement as a “nine days’ 
wonder” may well be ashamed of the blun- 
der into which their ignorance and preju- 
dice has led them, for now that the nine 
days have been multiplied by four, the 
movement continues with increased impetus 
and unabated zeal. 





BEGINNING AT THE EAS1-END. 





Having left the forever memorable Agri- 
cultural Hall, in the North, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey began their labors in East Lon- 
don on Thursday, April 8th, by a service 
for Christian workers. The building, which 
is called;Bow-road Hall, is a large shed, 208 
feet square, with sides of corrugated iron fas- 
tened on to wooden supports, with a roof of 
five pointed arches (the largest and highest 
in the centre) formed of wood and glass; the 
platform runs along the far end from the en- 
trance, and there is a small gallery round 
the sides and the entrance, except in the 
doorways. It is light and cheerful in the 
day; the seats are cane chairs, as at the 
Agricultural Hall, and red cloth is used on 
the front of the platform and the galleries. 
The earth floor is thickly covered with saw- 
dust, which forms a soundless footway. The 
lighting and ventilation are perfect. It has 
been seated for 9000 persons and will hold 
perhaps a 1000 more, standing. 

On Friday the 9th another service for 
Christian workers was held. 

On Sunday, — 11th,,an early morning 
meeting was held with about 5000 to 6000 
present, The address was on the “ Parable 
of the Talents.’ Mr. Moody exhorted 
teachers not to let these special meetings 
pm by without earnestly seeking for a 
»lessing on the portion of vineyard in which 
they were priviliged to labor. A lady who 
made this her special aim attended the 
meetings at the Agricultural Hall, took 
notes of the sermons and then preached 
them to her elass of thirty young women; 
the result of her earnestness and zeal being 
that many of her class are now professing 
Christians. Mr. Moody remarked that a 
strange infidelity bas come into our 
churches, schools, and homes with regard to 
the conversion of children. He prayed that 
God would sweep away this unbelief from 
our midst, for Jesus is waiting to receive the 





little ones, and there are thousands of chil- 
dren who are waiting and longing to be led 
to the Saviour. 

The afternoon service for women was 
more largly attended and very impressive. 
The text urged home was “ Go ye into allthe 
world.” 

The evening saw a crowded concourse ot 
men, to whom Mr. Moody preached vir- 
tually the same sermon as in the afternoon. 





A CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


At Agricultural Hall on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, April 6th, a iarge children’s meet 
ing was held. The Times of Blessing thus 
describes it : 


“ The area of the Hall was reserved for 
the children from the various homes and re- 
fuges, while the galleries were crowded with 
children of a different class, brought by pa- 
rents who were successful in obtaining tickets 
of admission. From a distance of twenty 
miles round London they came, twelve great 
vans were drawn up before the door, which 
had carried a smail part of the audience. 
Looking over the area, one’s eye lighted on 
a great variety of costume. Here was a 
patch of white bonnets; here was a 
patch of blue ribbons, black ribbons, brown 
ribbons; there a few hundred red-mantled 
girla,—all suggestive to the initiated of the 
history and local habitation of the wearers. 
The boys {were almost as varied in their 
coloring,—hundreds of boys there were in 
fustian jackets, with and without a red col- 
lar; the Shoeblack Brigade, with their pic- 
turesque uniform; boys from the National 
Refuge; homeless boys, found in London 
streets. Girls from the Orphan Home, from 
the Princess Louise Home in Wanstead; 
girls from the Cripples’ Home, nearly every 
one of whom had to be carried to their 
seats; girls from the Alexandra Orphanage 
—all closely packed, all well-behaved, and 
by their intelligent answers greatly con- 
tributing to the interest of the meeting. Mr. 
Moody caught theireyeand attention at once. - 
“What have I got in my hand?” “The 
Bible, sir.” “ Whom does the Bible tell us 


about?” “Jesus, sir.’ ‘Do you love 
Jesus?” “ Yes, sir,” came from a thousand 
voices. “ All you who love Jesus will you 


hold up your hands?” Up went a forest of 
little hands all over the Hall. Mr. Sankey 
then led the hymn, “ Come to the Saviour,” 
which was sung out by dear young voices. 
After prayer Mr. Moody said, “ What text 
do you think I'm going to take?” Scotch 
children would have wondered silently. 
English children shouted out a dozen texts 
ina moment. “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor,” etc.; “Seek ye the Lord,” ete., and 
many more. “ Very good,” said Mr. Moody. 
“You've had good teachers; I’m glad to see 
you know so much of the Bible; but my 
text is none of these. My text has got tue 
word heart in it: ‘The heart is deceitful 
above all things,’ ete. Could you change 
your heart? Hold up your hands, those who 
think they can change! Nota hand sp? Ah, 
I’m glad you’ve found that out! 1s Christ 
willing to save you?” “ Yes,sir.”’ “Then 
why don’t yon take him? Isn’t it the best 
thing you can do to believe in Christ to- 
day?” “ Yes,sir.” “Is itan easy thing to 
come to Jesus?’ “ Yes, sir.” “Can you 
tell me why people go to an inquiry-room ?” 
“They go to find out the way, sir.” “Well, 
you have a much better idea of an inquiry- 
room than a great many people in London 
have.” 

The whole service was a delightful one, 
Mr. Moody told them stories which they can 
never forget, and which pointed the lessons 
he taught them. Again without any acci- 
dent did the fourth special service end. The 
seed sown is scattered over town and coun- 
try. What shall the harvest be? 





The Hon. Willard Hall, of Wilmington, 
Del., who was president of the Second Na- 
tional Sunday-School Convention in Ame- 
rica, held at Philadelphia in 1833, and for 
many years a vice-president of the American 
Sunday-School Union, is reported as having 
passed his ninety-fourth birthday, Dec. 24, 
1874. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1799, and next to the venerable Horace 
Binney is the oldest living graduate.—The 
Sunday-School World. 


As part of the working of the “ Mazehill 
Sunday-school of Greenwich, London, we 
are told that “the teachers hold an annual 
exhibition of the scholars’ work, plain and 
fancy needlework from the girls; penman- 
ship, drawings, and various handiwork from 
the boys. Among the latter was a clever 
specimen of patience and ingenuity in a 
model of a locomotive engine, made out of 
old iron,” 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
PERSONAL CONSECRATION TO 
CHRIST. 





[Outline sketch of a Union meeting held in As- 
sociation Hall, New York, to promote a greater 
personal consecration of Christian workers, Re- 
ported by Charles Hopkins.) 





Remarks by the Rev, B. 8S. Hunting- 
ton, D.D. 


FTER devotional exercises the Rev. Dr. 

Huntington said : There is abroad a very 
remarkable indication of the presence of 
the Divine Spirit. In some parts of the 
world it seems like the manifestation of the 
hand of the Most High! The voice of the 
Lord thunders all around the sky! Two- 
thirds of professing Christians are not awake 
to their privileges and their duty. There is 
danger of leaning too much on Paul or 
Apollos doing the work of an evangelist. 
There is a very great responsibility resting 
on the Christians of this city. I suppose 
every one present desires a revival of reli- 
gion more than anything else in the world. 
I have been reading the account of the great 
revival in Northampton, Mass., under Pre- 
sident Edwards’s ministry. How a holy, 
solemn calm rested on the place like a bene- 
diction! How everybody talked of religion 
first and chiefly, and with the greatest de- 
light during every day of the week! We 
may see something of this sort in this city 
ere long. There are laws by which God’s 
work can be advanced; there are certain 
causes which hinder and help the work. 

If every Christian is a shining example 
in every walk of life, and if every minister 
has a passion for souls, it will help the work 
of the Lord. They will bring line upon line 
of the Divine Word, and 10,000 Abrahams 
-will enter their closets and plead and pray 
for a blessing to be poured out. If we bring 
the tithes into the store-house, we shall re- 
ceive a blessing, and there will not be room 
enough to receive it. Between us and this 
height of Christian privilege there is a val- 
ley of humiliation. Let every one here 
make an entirely new consecration. By the 
net work of Christian agenciés in this city 
the refreshing dew of God’s grace may distill 
upon Israel. 

The Rev. R. 8S. MacArthur, 


of the Calvary Baptist Church, next spoke. 
He said he felt the appropriateness of silence. 
The Germans call Good Friday “Stiller Frey- 
tide ;” it is a day of solemn stillness. We 
should be much in communion with our- 
selves and with God to-day. For along time 
“Good Friday” has had a special interest 
with myself. The more we see of life, and 
study God’s Word, Christ appears to be the 
central point in this world’s history, both 
secular and religious. The Church of Christ 
is the very centre of all the forces of the 
world. As Christ rode into Jerusalem they 
that went before and those who followed 
after united in hozannas. This is a type of 
the generations of the world, Christ is 
king! His cross is a throne, and there 
he sits and reigns right royally! Never 
did earthly king demand such homage and 
receive such worship, Suffering was crowned 
and made omnipotent when Christ suffered 
and died. The types of Christ are the life 
of Old Testament history; take away Christ 
from it and it is utterly meaningless. To 
me Christian life is better than when in 
the flush of my first love I found Jesus, 
Without him is no cleansing and no remis- 
sion of sina. When in the apocalyptic vision 
John gazed into heaven he heard the an- 
them: “ Unto Him that loved us and wazhed 
us from our sins; . . . to Him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever.” Suc 
thoughts as these cluster about Christ’s 
cross. Let us be Christ’s through and through, 
know him as a pardoned sinner, laying our- 
selves at his feet who has bought us with his 
precious blood. 

The Rev. Dr. 8S. H, Tyng, Jr., 
next spoke, on “ The relations of the Lord’s 
death to the privileges of believers.” “ It is 
a faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” We all here to-day claim 
the title of brethren. The higher Christ 
ascends the nearer are his people drawn to 
each other, The city of New York will be 
poor when it is so very rich. If we turn 
our minds away from our great wickedness, 
and bad things, and bitter things, and temp- 
tations, and perplexities, and think of the 








things of Christ, a new motive will take 
hold of our hearts. Consecration is not 
education; ‘consecration is not a duty, it isa 
privilege. The more Christ is to a believer, 
the more ready will he be to spend and 
be spent for Christ. I have a great con- 
troversy with my brethren when they come 
to prove God by types. In the joy of the 
Lord we find our true strength in a cruci- 
fied Christ. He is a refuge from sin; heisa 
hiding-piace from sorrow. Weare living in 
his dying, even living in his crucifixion. He 
is strength in our weakness ; abiding shelter 
and comfort in all things for us. Christ is 
my wisdom, and before God I am as wise as 
Christ! Before God I am delivered from 
guilt by trust in Christ. We are as holy as 
Christ when he looketh in the face of his 
anointed to find us. Who comes down to 
earth from such high privileges except to 
spread the honors and glory of Christ? If 
we are ever to get consecrated it is by such 
work as Brother Varley is doing among us, 
showing us a glorified Saviour, living in his 
birth, baptism, in Gethsemane and on Gol- 
gotha ; showing us a Christ, talking to him, 
and then talking to Christ in his Book. 

Some years ago the Rev. Dr. Duryea and 
two or three others of us made a mis- 
sionary tour through Long Island to awaken 
Christians to work for their own fellow- 
townsmen out of Christ. We went the whole 
length of the Island. Our last meeting was 
held in the Presbyterian Church in the far- 
ther end of Shelter Island. When we had 
lifted up Jesus to the people, and shown his 
fidelity to those who trust in him, we asked 
all those who felt constrained by a sense of 
Christ’s love to them to say they were ready 
for thirty days to give unremitted labor for 
the salvation of some one soul, to rise. Forty 
or fifty rose. In the middle of the centre 
aisle of the church stood up the chief politi- 
cian of the town and the member of Con- 
gress. He led the people. I walked home 
with him. Hesaid he had no thought of ris- 
ing, but someone came to his mind. “ A poor 
sailor had appealed to me the week before 
to save him from absolutely giving over 
himself to ruin. I turned him away, as I 
had no time to take from my briefs and the 
duties of my office. Something said to me 
to-night, ‘ That’s your man.’” He searched 
all through the village for this poor sailor, 
and found him and brought him to the 
knowledge of the Saviour. The lawyer was 
so rejoiced with this work of saving the poor 
sailor that he left his profession and his 
honors, and entered the ministry and is now 
the pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church on 
the Hudson River. 

Dear friends, we can never succeed in 
doing Christ’s work unless he is more to us 
than he is to other men. I believe in Pen- 
tecost, I believe that the Holy Spirit de- 
scended to the earth then, and I nowhere 
read in God’s Word that he has ascended. 
“ He shall take of the things of Jesus and 
show them unto us.” When we take of the 
things of Jesus we have a right to say that 
the Holy Ghost is working with us. The 
triumphant Saviour was triumphant in his 
death. Then shall we go forth to our great 
work, our helper, the Lord, the living Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. 


The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge 


next spoke. He said, I think, Christian 
brethren, we may feel encouraged, as we 
think of what God has been doing in our 
city. If three months ago a notice of such 
a meeting as this had been given in the pa- 
pers, we should not have seen so many here 
as we do to-day. There is evidence of the 
“sound in the mulberry trees.” God’s Spirit 
is hovering over us. It seemed an evidence 
of this that Dr. S. H. Tyng, Jr., was provi- 
dentially called home suddenly after he had 
gone away for a little rest. God had a 
special work for him, and brought him back 
for that. If we should each look around us, 
we might find some poor lost one to bring to 
Christ. In the church to which I belonged 
many years ago, in New York, the pastor 
ascertained there were thirty gentlemen in 
the congregation whose wives were commu- 
nicants but they were not. He divided off 
these thirty men, giving one to some Chris- 
tian in the church to pray and labor for all 
winter, At the communion in March 
twenty-one of these thirty men stood up to 
confess Christ, and I have kept watch of these 
men ever since. They are the leading men 
in the churches where they belong. One of 
them, a prominent elder now in one of the 
churches, said when first called on by one of 
this committee to converse about religion : 
“This is the first time that any one has 
spoken to me on the subject of religion since 
I left my father’s home, a praying family, 
sixteen years ago.” My brethren, let us 
consecrate ourselves to Christ as our blessed 
Jesus consecrated himself to his work! 

The meeting was closed with silent prayer 
by the whole audience for three minutes, for 
consecration, when the hymn was sung: 

*Bu f will 
Bithe debt of love I cr adhe! 


Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do,” 





-Thsurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


The report of the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for 1874 contains 
interesting statistics. The last year was 
the first since 1859 which had shown 
any decrease of the number of life in- 
surance policies issued as compared with 
the year before. The following figures 
tell the progress of the business of all 
companies writing life policies in this 
State: 


Surplus as re- 





Com- No. of Amount gards Policy- 
Year panies. Policies. Insured. holders. 
1859... 14 49,608 141.497 ,977 5,071,148 
1860... 17 56,046 163,703,455 6 955,813 
1861... 17 57.202 164,256,052 8,391,994 
1862... 18 65,202 183,962 577 6,331 873 
1863... 22 98,095 267 658,677 9,173.03 
1864... 27 146,729 395 ,703 054 14,309,066 
1865... 30 209,392 580,882,253 17,890,623 
1866... 39 805,290 865,105,877 25,998,505 
1867... 43 401,140 1,161,729,776 36.951,529 
1868... 55 537,594 1,528 984,685 39 455,371 
1869... 69 656,572 1,846,617,818 47 453,054 
1870... 71 747,807 2,023 884,955 48 ,4¥8 294 
1871... 68 785,360 2,101 461,334 48,006,416 
1872... 59 804 444 2.114,742.591 46 841 435 
1873... 56 817.081 2 086,027,178 48 589,756 
1874... 50 799,534 1,997,236 ,230 58,889,345 


From this it appears that the number 
of policies is less than it was in 1872, 
and that the amount issued has de- 
creased, Of course we find here a result 
of the hard times. The condition of the 
companies has, however, improved. The 
Superintendent says: “There is evidence 
of greater economy in management, of 
more care in the organization of medical 
departments, of more constant and criti- 
cal supervision over the action of distant 
subordinates, and of greater harmony of 
action among companies, all of which 
augurs well for the future.” With the 
renewal of commercial activity, to which 
we all look forward, the life insurance 
companies will doubtless enter on a new 
era of growth which bids fair to exhibit 
a record even better than that ofthe 
past. 

The growth of this business during the 
last few years has been large. In 1862, 
three years after the establishment of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the number of persons whose lives were 
insured by the companies doing business 
in New York State, was only sixty-five 
thousand. Now the number insured is 
upwards of a million. In 1862, the ac- 
cummulated capital of all our life insur- 
ance companies was about thirty million 
dollars. Now it is not less than twelve 
times that sum; and their annual in- 
come, which then did not exceed six 
million dollars, is now nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty million. 

It is not easy to appreciate the history 
which the figures of life insurance relate, 
nor the influence which this history will 
exercise upon our national prosperity. 
The mind cannot retain the details of 
this great work and life is too short to 
be expended in mathematical computa- 
tions. But we certainly can understand 
that a business which has attained such 
a substantial prosperity and which, in the 
natural cause of its transactions, has pro- 
duced such beneficial results to the com- 
munity is entitled to admiration and 
respect. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 





Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘¢ “6 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, 66 17.50 
Twenty ‘* és 30.00 
Thirty &< ss 37.50 
Fifty “ “ 50.00 





Special Notices. 
E. F KUNKEL’S 


Bitter Wine of Iron 


Has never been known to fail in the cure of weak- 
ness, attended with symptoms: indisposition to exer- 
tion, loss of memory, difficulty in breathing, weak- 
ness, horror of disease, weak, nervous trembling, 
dreadful horror of death, night sweats, cold feet, 
weakness, dimness of vision, languor, universal las 
situde of the muscular system, enormous appetite, 
with dyspeptic eyeeaneme. hot hands, flushing of the 
body, dryness of the skin, pallid countenance and 
eruptions of the face, purifying the blood, pain in the 
back, heaviness in the eyelids, frequent black spots 
flying before the eyes, with suffusion and loss of sight, 
want of attention, &c. Sold only in $1 bottles. Get 
the genuine. Depot and Office, 259 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. Advice free. Get the genuine. Ask for 
E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER WINE OF IRON, and take 
no other. Get it of your druggist. 16-4 


Advertising. Department 





I ty 24 MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
ontains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottie war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. A@>~ State where you saw this card, 17-8-52 





ASTHM CURED !—For circular and price address 
8. C. UPHAM, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HA 


REMOVED. — Address 
8. C. Upham, Phila. 
15-13 


> DR. TAYLOR’S 
( 


elebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARRANTED. 


' 3 WwW 1 
General Depot; 2°°Sumaint Streee 
a@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.~@a [17-13-52 

















WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &e., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES eae 














A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 

General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 


==> JAMES McKNIGHT, 
vo cameos. **- | Purnishing Undertaker 























A. J. BAIR, Succegsor to 
H. D. Sruarp, Undertaker, N. E 
cor. 19th and Filbert Sta, Phila. fe6-52t 








MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 


NEW DESIGNS AT MODE- 
RATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE 
1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
AND RAILINGS. 

MARBLE WORK in 
r| general. . my380-52t 
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PENN ROUTING 08 








To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS, 

PENN BOOFING COMPANY’, 
107 South Second Street, Phila. (11-13t 








SrOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS » REVOLVERS, 







Caml my ‘Radress arr —y w —~ un 
A rea este 
e ‘d Revolver Works, Pittsburah. Pa. 





AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. [17-10-52 


W ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 





Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 

mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F’. P. Gluck, 


New Bedford, Mass. 





YEA AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE —The 
1 choicest in the worlad-Importers’ prices-largest 
Company in America—staple article—pleases 
everybody—trade increasing—best inducements 
—don’t waste time—send tor circular to RosB’t 
WELILs, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 1287 

18-4 








easily made by selling TEAS at IMPOR 
MONE TERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 
America. Greatest inducements. send for circu- 
lar, CANTON TEA CO,, 148 Chambers St., Tied 
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_ Special Notices, 


A Leaky Roof is mentioned by Solomon as 
one of the most unendurable nuisances. The 
roofs of the Palestine houses were made of stone, 
often poorly mortared together. Consequently 
they got into bad condition. Neither Solomon 
nor any of the other Hebrews ever enjoyed the 
advantage of such a composition as GLINE’S SLATE 
ROOFING Paint. There is no necessity now for 
having a leaky roof The Paint saves re-shingling 
and puts old roofs of tin or iron in as weather- 
proof condition as when new. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of this paint, the price is so low 
that everybody can afford to use it. Our readers 
need have no fear as tothe result. Its patronsare 
numbered by the thousand, and in every variety 
of climate that our country affords. The Co. re- 
pair roofs of all kinds ; their motto is “ Leaky roofs 
made water-tight or no charge.” They also lay 
new felt ones, guarantee satisfaction in quality 
and price, and use no far or gravel. Their fine 
paints for houses, barns, floors, etc., are much 
cheaper than white lead, look better, wear longer. 
100 pages of particulars free. Send postal card 
for them, at once, to Box 1761, N. Y. These paints 
are manufactured by the New York SLATE ROooF- 
ING Co, offices at Boston, N. Y. and 49 S. Front St., 
Phila. 18-2 





Advertising Department. 


—TEACHERS BIBLES. — 


We have imported from London the sheets of 
the Bible, on best paper, in three sizes of type, 
namely: Ruby. Nonpareil and Minion. and have 
bound with them the various matter named 
below; thus giving more that a teacher needs for 
reference in preparing a lesson, or for use in the 
class, than any other edition sold. 

It has the TEXT from the best English Plates. 

Marginal References and Readings. 

Twelve of the best Bible Maps. 

Chronological Chart of the Genealogy of Christ. 

Index of the first lines of the Psalms. 

Bible Text-Book, or Index, 207 pages. 











Chronological Index of Persons, Places and 
Events. 

Chronological Chart of the Lives of the Patri- 
archs, 


Table of Hebrew Festivals. 

Table showing the Physical Features of Pales- 
tine. 

Table of the Names and Titles of Christ. 

Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

Tables of Prophecies and Allusions to Christ. 

Robinson's Harmony of the Gospels. 


We bind these books in our own establishment, 
and sell all three kinds of type at the same rate: 


Turkey Mor. Stiffor Thin Boards,each - $ 4.00 
Bv'ld Boardsor Flap Edges, each 6. 00 

Levant Mor. Beveled or Thin Boaras, each - 7.50 

Levant, Kid-Lined, Protecting Edges, Silk 


Sewed, - - . - - - 10 00 
Send for Sample Pages of the “ Teachers’ Bible.” 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
New York. 
1408 Chestnut St.. Philadelpbia, 
H. N. THISSELL, Dist. Sec. 








SECOND VOLUME OF 


Joshua and his Successors, 
BY WM. H. GROSER, B. SC. 


JUST READY, Price, $1.—12mo, cloth, with Map. 


This volume has been written expressly for the 
use of those who are studying the International 
Lessons for the second quarter. It embraces the 
Books of Judges, Ruth, and First Samuel, and 
will be found a very valuable aid. It is published 
by the London Sunday-School Union and is for 
sale in this country by 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., 


New York, [16-4 














REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
God’s Rule Christian Giving 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 





16mo. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 





JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— BLENDING LIGHTS =— 


Or, The Relations of Natwral Science, Archxology 
and Hi. to the Bible. 

In these days of multiplied attacks upon the 
Bible, and through it upon supernatural religion, 
there is acall for Sys We replies. 12mo. 376 pp. 
$2.00.—AMERICAN TRACT an ye New York. 
aa: 1408 Chestnut St.—H 

17-7-52 





. PHISSELL. 
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Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN 


BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE ORGANS, 


je20eow26 


OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS 





ternational Series of 
BIBLE LESSONS 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS WILL BE 


FOUND IN THE 


GOSPEL by ST. JON 


We have now ready acheap Sunday-School 
Edition of the second volume of 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


Which includes the Gospels by LUKE and 
JOHN, in cloth. This is one of the best and 


cheapest commentaries in the market It is 
specially adapted for popular use, and contains 
a full expianation of the Lessons. 


PRICE, $1.75 BY — PREPAID. 


CRITICAL ° NOLICES. 

There is a clearness and compactness of ex- 
pression which often reminds us of Bengel’s 
Gnomon. The condensation and sharpness of 
statement sometimes brings out the thought on 
you with a kind of surprise. A single short sen- 
tence frequently opens up to us the very heart of 
a passage. The collation of texts is apposite and 
suggestive, while the illustrations by maps and 
plates are all that could be desired.—Hvangelical 
Lutheran Quarterly Review. 

It is written in a clear, terse, and forcible style. 
There is very little waste of words. The exposi- 
tions are concise, to the point, evangelical, and 
edifying. It bids fair to be a very valuable work. 
Princeton (Presbyterian) Review, 

Send your orders t» the undersigned, 


or any of oar Depsitories, 
East or West. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 Broadway, New York. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincienati. 


Gen. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGNS 


Nearly ready for Publication. 


Memoirs 
CEN, WILEIAM T, SHERMAN, 


Written by Himself. 




















2 vols. Small Octavo, about 400 pages each. 
Price, in blue cloth, $5.50. 


4a- Agents will find the above @ FAsT SELLING 
Book everywhere. Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
{17-3 


IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








17-7-26 





THE X PIANO TABORET. 
Patented April 4, 1871. 


The best adjustable seat in 
the market. For sale by all 
first-class Pianoforte and Fur- 
niture dealers. Ask for no 
other. Made by L. PostTawKa 
& Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
“ We think the stuol one ofthe 

best ever offered to. the pub- 
lic."—STEINWAY & Sons, New York. 


$79) 








a@- For First-class PIANOS, 
sent on trial. Circulars free. 


U. 8. PIANO CO, 810 Broadway, 
N. Y. Please state where you 
saw this notice. [ap18-52t 








UST FINISHED —A ‘FINE- TONED 15- 5 - Stop 

CHURCH ORGAN, 1\% octave of pedals and the 
most effective and,;powerful swell ever produced. 
Also several smaller Organs. Prices low. Terms 
easy. R. NICHOLES, Builder, so a? 
above Laurel, Philadelphia. 





In actual use 


MORE THAN 


94,000 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUPACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 
ae Send for Illustrated Catalogue. [15-4eow 

















If you wish to add good Books to your titeary 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
pj to one who knows just what and what not to 
sen 

If inconvenient to call, send old catalogue to 
foe jpeg duplicating, and, if our selection should 

il to please, will exchange. 

Our stock comprises every possible requisite, 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Ne Singin: so 
&c., &c., that you may need. besal -ounts 
allowed, with immediate Ceouusiony| to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
U. D. WARD, 


10-13 150 Nassau S¢é. (up-stairs), N. Y. 


. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 







Pulpits ‘CHAIRS COMMUNION Tabies 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


Silk $.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 


Catalogues, 350 Tlus., ta 165 cta, 








— 


FURNITURE. 


EXCELSIOR FULDING-SEAT; CURVED-RACK PEW ;can use 
anystyle of end. It excels any thing yet offered to the public, in 
comfort, beauty convenience cleanliness, healthfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALb STYLES PEWS MADE TO ONDER. The best revers- 
ible SAMBATH-SCHOOL SETTEES ; also, Pulpits. Chairs, Sofas, 
Book-racks,and Bells. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURAITU RE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used by Schools of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St.Louis, Memphis, Kan. 
sas City, Cleveland, and in mest of the United States. BLACK- 
BOARDS, for Sabbath and Day Sehools, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati, 124 Walnut St: oe ame 1003 Arch St. 
St. Loula, 704 Chestnut St. ah Creighton Block, 
New Orleans, 166 Julia St. Atlanta, 112 Whitehall Se 
New York, 85 Brosdway. | Indianapolis, Ind. 


ne a 





| 15-6eow 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1887. 


Superior Bells of = and Tin 
mounted Cg weet my best 
for 








arrante 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St. ,Cincinnats 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 


Baneietom a Senora uality of BELLS. CHURCH 
d CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
sar Tan Catalogues xent free, 17-1-52 
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SWEET HOME OF REST.” 
BY J. W. SLANGHENHAUPT 


A very desirable piece of music for concert exer- 
cises and musical entertainments. A song of 
heaven, that will touch the heart and elevate the 
thoughts to the better home in store for the right- 
eous. Price by mail: Single copies, 10 cents. 
Per dozen, 60 cents. Per 100 copies, $4.00 


Address, J. W. SLANGHENHAUPT, 
19.2] Taneytown, Md, 


=| Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. © Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 


Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut Street, 




















“UNS URPASSED (for eatieneeh 


Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), me 9, $15. 
Map of Jerusalem é . 5x 8, 12 
Anniversary Exercises, 100 varieties, 
Aids to Study of 8 8. Lessons, 1875. 
ALL SupPLizs for Schools, from least want to the 
greatest, on most favorable terms. 
Send tor Catalogues and all orders to 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, Phila., Pa. 
15-13 














UsT PUBLISHED “THe Bsus “Boucatos,” 
complete in 4 vols., at $3 each; or, in parts, at 
50 cents. Indispensable to ing | one engaged in 
Sunday-school work. 4@-Dr. Willits, of W. Arch 
St. Presbyterian Church, says: “ The many able 
pens that have contributed to it, and the broad 
and catholic spirit in which the whole work is 
conceived, ought to secure for it a welcome in 

thousands of homes of Christendom. Address 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, New York, 

Pennsylvania Agency, 


1228 Chestnut St., Phila. [10-13 





John Gibson—Piain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 

{ Glass Stainers, Modern and 
J. & tt, H. GIBSO y Antique Church Glass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 
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CHESTNUT 610 STREET. 
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= “JOVPUL SONGS 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, | 


Author of “ Pure Diamonds,” 





Is the largest, best,and most popular Sunday- 
school Music-book. Send 35 cents for specimen 
copy. Price, in boards, $30 per hundred. Sold 
by most book-sellers. 





Brainard’s Musical World. A monthly 
Magazine. Each number contains 36 pages of 
choice new music and interesting reading. $2 
year. Sample copy, containing $2 worth of music, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





4a Our large and complete Catalogue of music 
and books sent free to any address on application. 
FOR SALE BY 
GARRIGUES BROS., Philadelphia. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Music Publishers, 


14-13] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


$25. 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1828. 


Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden, 
WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 
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THE AGRICULTURAL . DEPART- 
MENT AT THE CENTENNIAL, 





TueERre is no doubt that the Agricultural 
Department of the Great Centennial will 
be the livest and most attractive to the 
average practical American mind of any 
Department of the Exhibition. State and 
County Fairs have been an_ institution 
among us from the time we began to be a 
people, The best and biggest Fair that 
our country has ever seen, in any part of it, 
will be eclipsed many times over by the ap- 
proaching Exhibition. The millions of 
acres under cultivation in our broad do- 
main will be able to pour forth treasures of 
production that will astonish the world. 
Every farmer, every forester, every stock- 
raiser, every gardener, every florist, every 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery, 
every inventor of implements of husbandry, 
every laborer, every capitalist, every citizen 
is interested in the products of American 
fertility of brain and of native fertility of 
soil that will be collected and exhibited 
under the best possible conditions at the 
Centennial celebration. The Exhibition 
will open May 10, 1876. It is seasonable 
for intending exhibitors to begin making 
their inquiries. They should apply at once 
for instructions and suggestions to BURNET 
LANpDRETH, Chief of the Burean of Agri- 
culture, Philadelphia. Do not délay ! Early 
applicants always have the advantage. 


- Advertising | Department, 


VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


Anew and vaicable Book of absorb- 
ing interest. Itisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred History, Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historic and Legendary Lore of the 
Rible, Biographical Accounts of it« 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests, Kings 
and Heroes. Also the occurrences of 
Four Hundred Years. from the iast of 
the Prophets to the birth of Cbrist (not 
found in any other single volume). A 
royal octavo of 800 pares, embellished 
with numerous handsome ¢ugroeyings. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 
13-18 1102 & 1104 Sansom 4... Phila, 


SELECT NOTRS 


—ON THE— 


International Lesson 


FOR 1875. 
BY THE REV. F. N. PELOUBET. 


EXPLANATORY, ILLLUSTRATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 
Mail-d, prepaid. for $1.25. 
EVANGELICAL, NON-SECTARIAN & NON-SECTIONAL. 


It contains maps, tables, meaning and proper 
pronunciation of proper names; two Sunday- 
school Concert Exercises, with Blackboard Out- 
line, and gathers compactly the conclusions of 
over 150 of the best writers. The only Sunday- 
school Commentary on the International topics 
for the whole year, in one volume. 

Please send for all needed Help to the Sunday- 
school. Sunday-school Libraries furnished 
at very low rates. Catalogues sup 
plied on application. 


HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


No, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 











“Brightest aud Best” 


NOW READY! 


310; 
ae Advance Orders for over 


75,000 Copies 


—OF— 


“BRIGHTEST & BEST” 


Have been received up to April 19th. We feel 
assured that “ BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
Will prove the most popular of all our 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


Our facilities will enable us'to issue.5.000 copies 
every working day. Orders are being filled in 
turn, and all can rely on receiving their books at 
the earliest possible moment. 


One copy in paper cover sent for examination 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
18tf] D1 Washington Street, Chicago. 














‘| GOSPEL SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever issued 

for Revival ana Sunday-School Work. 8 men 

pos Ag ~ sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. .60 per 
ozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


—IT I8s— 
THeH TRUTEL 


(GOSPEL SONG 


Is having &@ more extended sale ole any Book of 
a similar character ever before issued. The de- 
mand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in — every 
case followed by A a showing that the 
contents of the are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati. O., 








VOICE CULTURE 


of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t, 














LATEST AND BEST. 


“Gathered Sheaves” 


—FOR— 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERTS 


BIBLE SERVICES. 
BY EDMUND CLARK. 


Bound Vol. pn. 329. Mailed, prepaid, for $1.00. 
SOLD ALSO IN PARTS 
The volume is divided into Five Departments. 
No. 1 Seven Primary Class Exercises. 
Twenty-seven Primary Class Recitations. 
“ 3. Twelve Class Recitations. (Gen’ 1 School. ) 
Thirteen Class Exercises. 
. Nineteen Poetical Selections. (Youth 
and Adults.) 
Aw Please send for full Descriptive Circular of 
“ Gathered Sheaves.” Also a list of over 115 other 
Cooeert Exercises and Helps in Sunday-school 


“* HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Bostoua, Mass. 


“ 


ester 





UNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH EXCUR- 

SION COMMITTEES can now engage the 
Steamers “ Ariel’ and “Jersey Blue” to the differ- 
ent Excursion Grounds on the Delaware River, 
for from $50 to $200. on application to 


E. B. TAGGART, 104 N. Wharves. 18-4 





WM, FEWSMITI'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 


Their list su anything ever before offered 
in the city, and includes a yarge variety of useful 
and ornamental goods. 227 North as A 
between Race and Vine. 











Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banffers $5 Each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
coration $3 each. 
Stenciling done te order. 
S@- Send for Circular. “@& 
Tr. J. POTTER, 
Room 32 Bible House, 
7-14-48-4] New York. 























NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 








+ A 
ASA HULL & R. G. STAPLES. 
Price 35 ets. $30 per Hund. 
Send 35 cts. for SPECIMEN COPY 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
\ 909 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(15-4eow 














J. ESTEY & CO. 








BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





The Most Extensive Manufactory of Reed Organs in ro World! 


Ee" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 














“ SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 











OF G. BYRON MORSE, 
912 ARCH STREET, PHILA, ”17-6-52 
3936 Leeust St. 3936 


HERBERT UW. MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine \d Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in Lry in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRIces. 


Hi. M. MORSE. [17-15-26teow 














Beautiful French Oil Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Agents. For particulars 
send stamp. Address, F. P. GLUCK, oe Bed- 


ford, Mass. 7-18-52p 
5000 NEW AGENTS. The Peo- 

WANTE ple’s Dollar Paper, “ THE CONTRIBU- 

Tor,’ enlarged to 64 columns, religious and secular. 

Takes everywhere. = magnificent premiums. 

Sample, terms, ete 

19 4) JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 
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$200 srs Amesreachs 


Address 
, Mich. 
nes 








50.000 Sold the First “Week. 


20 SUPERIOR MUSIC BOOKS 


NATIONAL HYMN & TUNE BOOK 


For Spenine and Closing Schools, 
‘or Note Reading in Schools : 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 
READERS. | 





40 cents. 


Vols, I, T,and Ill, . 85c., 50c., 50c., 
Cheerful Voices » . cents. 
For Sabbath Schools : 
River of Life. New Edit. $30 per 100 


For High Schools and Academies : 


Hour of Siuging 31.00 

Orphean 1.00 
For Home Entertainment : 

Piauo at Home. 4 Hands $2.50 

Organ at Home . 2.50 

Gems of Strauss 250 





Cheap Instruction Books. 
Winner’s New Schools, (each 
For Piano. For Cabinet Organ, 

For Melodeon. For Guitar For Banjo. 
For Cornet. For Fife. For Accordeon. 
For C serious For Flute, and 
F.ageolet. 
Be Sold by all the pveuaeen music-dealers. 
post-paid, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., 
Bosten, 


75 cents,) 


Sent 


CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
711 ante 1. Y. 








$1 0 PRINTING PRESS—Jus Oul. Prints 
a form 5 by 734 inches, Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. W, C. EVANS, 50 N, 9th St, Phila. [10-13 








REMOVAL. 
MARTER & CO., 


4&6NORTH EIGHTH ST., 
Seon to Remove from these Premises, have se- 
cured the Store 


No, 1-4 N. EIGHTH STREET, 


Where they will, from this time, have an assortment of 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
BASQUE®S AND OVERSKIRTS, 
SUITS. SUITS, 


° SKIRIS, SKI 


RTS, 
CHEM ISES, a 


Ne ANTS’ CLOAKS, 
INFANTS’ ROBEs, 
Ladies, you are invited to call at our new store 


No. 14 NORTH EIGHTH ST. 
SACQUES 


MARTER & CO., 
No. 20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 


ARE OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LADIES’ CASHMERE AND DRAP ETE. 
$16 SACQU ES FOR $8. 
$20 SACQUES FOR $10 

$25 SACQUES FOR $12 50. 

$30 SAC QUES FOR $15. 
$385 SACQUES FOR $17 50. 
$40 SACQUES FOR $20. 
$45 SACQUES FOR $22 50 
$50 SACQUES FOR $25. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN} LADIES’ 


17-138t. 


AGENTS WANTED and fastest selling Bi- 
ble ever published. for our extra terms to 
“yee NATIONAL oe BLISHING CO,, Phila. 








BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 
To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 


Life Insurance, 

Fire Insurance, 

Sewing Machines, 

Book Publishing, 

Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or apy and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 

No Advertisement will be inserted m 
“THE TIMES” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on its 
face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 
Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 
by Saturday of each week. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKBER. 
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